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J TNIVERSITY COLLEGE,  LONDON.—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 

of MEDICINE and of Clinical Medicine, to which are attached 
the duties of Physician to the Hospital, is VACANT. Candi- 
dates are requested to send in their Applications and Testimo- 


pials before the 3lst May. 
April 19, 1 CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. _ 


ARYLEBONE AR’ 





LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edward's-street, Portman- 


PROFESSOR TAYLOR will commence bis LECTURES. ‘On 
the English Opera’ (2nd Series), on MOND NEXT, May 13. 
To these will succeed Lectures on the ins Subjects : *On 
Education, and the = Influence attainable by means of 
Vocal Music,’ by IIcKSON, Esq. (with Illustrations) ; 
*On Eloquence ;* * ny; *Geology;’ ‘Manufactures in 
Britain, and Ancient Eoveey and ‘ On the Genius and Influence 
of Shakspeare 

Terms of Subscription for the Lectures, Reading Room, 
Library, ont mes | Meetings, Two Guineas per Annum, or 

the Half-year. Each Member is allowed to introduce a 

yt to the Lectures. 

Classes for Instruction » French, German, Music, and Che- 
mistry. . H. GARN ETT, Hon. Secretary. 


ORIGINAL DRAW: INGS OF LE MUSEE ROYAL. 
HE Nobility and Gentry have now an opportu- 


nity of selecting any of these most exquisite Drawings 
made for the above Work, now yoy, = at. 


—— PAPER of highly-sensitive 
quality, by means of which Landscapes, Architecture, 
and Sculpture. may be taken with the Camera Obscura in a few 
minutes; likewise for the immediate copying of Drawings, En- 
gravings, cor on Glass, Lace Work, and an almost endless 
variety of useful purposes, this interesting discovery offers an 
easy, Qa Also a fixing Liquid, whereby they may after- 

rendered so permanent, that the sun’s rays will not 
destroy their beauty or accuracy. Prepared and sold with full 
directions for use. 














Sales by Auction. 

Mr. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY will SELL BY AUCTION, at his 
House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on FRIDAY, May 17, 
1839, and following day, at One o'clock wR... ~y 
THE HIGHLY-INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 


TATE PAPERS, LETTERS, and AUTO- 
GRAPHS, the Property of 
. JAMES STEWART, Esq. F.S.S. 
This Collection comprises many most rare and 
unigue Specimens of Original Remains of Eminent Persons of 
times, including a Series from the earliest ages of the 
Signatures of England, opeeerapaey complete; another 
equally valuable Series of the R oval Signatures of France ; with 
many Autographs of the most illustrious Princes of Germany 
Spain, Poland, Sweden, Russia, &c. &c. Also, a Collection of 
several hundred most valuable Original Letters and Autographs 
of the most renowned Characters in European History. espe- 
cially the eminent Warriors, Statesmen, Poets, Artists, fistori- 
ans, and Philosophers of England, Ran and Italy, from the 
Fifteenth Century downwards: with many unpublished Litera: 
and Historical Relics of the greatest interest to the Historian an 
ngravings, Coronation and Funeral 
Cards, tT elegant and correct Armorial Drawings, 
and other rare and valuable Illustrations. The whole, | 
their beautiful preservation, extensive variety, and selec 
curious nature, forming one of the most remarkable Collections 
of Manuscripts a + been offered to the Peale for years. 


olum 
THREE HUNDRED D ORIGINAL Di DRAWINGS 
By Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
To be viewed on Wednesday and Thursday previous to the Sale. 


IMPORTANT SALE AT MANCHESTER, 
GENUINE LIBRARY, comprising Works of great value, par- 
ticularly in the — » Teneeraphical, and Antiquarian De- 
partments, and others on the Fine Arts, including several 
well-known Galleries, Miscellaneous Embellished Books, and 
a few Rarities ; some choice Etchings, and Four fine Paintings; 
seing the Property of JOHN HARDMAN, Esq. who is leaving 


By Mr. R. WINSTANLEY, at his Sale Rooms, Chapel Walks, 
} Monohester,, on THURSDAY, the 16th instant, at 
Ten o'clock, os half-past, precisely. 


Diener LIBRARY comprises many Original and 
Editions of STANDARD WORKS in Poetry, Belles 
Lettres, Divinity, a other departments of Literature ; a copy 
of the SARUM MISSAL. of 1500, which, from its fine state, may 
be considered unique ; with the following Bibles: The Geneva, 
1561, and Barker's Breeches, and the illustrated editions of 
Ostervald, Luyken, Horneek, Hewlett, and of Macklin, being an 
early subscription copy. 

In TOPOC po ala “original 4to. Copies of Pennant, and 
bumerous o 

The ANT MOUARIAN DEPARTMENT includes some of the 
Works of Baker, Stowe, Speed, Strype, Camden, Weever, Verste- 

an, Burnett, Brand, $ er; a very fine set of Grose’s, 3 vols. 

rst edition; the Col lections of Rus worth, and other Histories 
and Biographies. 

Several TREATISES on the ARTS; a large- paper Copy of 
Pilkington, interleaved, and bound in russia, with Portraits ; 
Dictionnaire de W atelet, and other Books of pemeenen, on the 
same subjects; and Portraits of Painters, by Bout 

Anda very aay < ‘ollection of EMBEL ISHED PU BLICA- 
TIONS, including the Cabinets of Poullain, Dusseldorff, 
Boyer d’Aguilles and Luxembourg, Picart and Smith’ s Gems, 
Cabinet Romain, Thomson's Seasons illustrated by Bartolozzi: 
a few Nos. of Macklin’s Poets, Sandy’s Ovid, Ryall’s Conserva- 
re Statesmen, &c ; large paper copies of Bewick ; several Books 

imblems, and other rarities. 

a the wes oy A will be found those of Rembrandt, 
Waterloo, &c., and the SITING are Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Wife ; a noble’ Gallery Picture, by Cignareli, cusreved, a chef- 
d’ceuvre of Farrington; another Gnapceoe, & y Shaw; and an 
Interior, a first-rate specimen, of W 

° AY viewed two days previous fo the Sale, and Catalogues 
may be had on 2 spplicatzon to Mr. Bent, Literary ——— 
Office, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, London 
above (by permission), a fine Copy of AUDUBON 3 BIRDS, 
coloured, the property of a Gentleman deceased. 











ASYLUM LIFE, OFFICE, No. 70, CORNHILL, and No. 5, 
ATER :LOO-PLACE, —— 
Established in 182 
O THE —. OF EQUITABLE 
POLICIES, dated before 181 

Assume a Policy for 1000/. If the party die before the Ist 
Januar Lyn the additions, beyond those declared up to 1830, 
would nly 30/. per ann. during the currency of the decen- 
nial period ; whereas, ifthe assured survive, a larger per centage 
for every year from the commencement of the i insurance would 
be added, by way of further bonus, to the Policy. 

To insure with the Asylum Life © ompany any sum not e 
ceeding 7000/. payable if a healthy yam. now in the 65th year 
of age, should die before the Ist January 1840, would require 
4l. 15s. 3d. per cent. for one eer, ora proportional part for the 
at wd period of the year ending Ist January, 1840,—or a some- 
bee larger premium, if there be deteriorating circumstances in 

e case. 

Thus, the payment of 100/. would be made certain, if death 
should happen, and the Asylum would thereby sustain a loss of 
the difference between the premium received and the sum as- 
sured, whereas, if the party should survive, the bonus of 100/. 
might immediately be ga _— “- od pe eash. A scale for 
every age from 45 to 95. at either of the Com- 
pany's Offices. G GORGE 1 FARREN, Resident Director. 


SYLUM FOREIGN ‘STIC 





and DOMESTIC LIFE 


if 
70, Cub. ae, Waterloo-place, London. 
Hon, liam Fraser, Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir ae Law Lushington, G.C.B. Deputy Chairman. 

“The Asylum was institated (says the Historical Sketch of 
Assurance Sompanies) for the express purpose of assuring dete- 

“ riorated lives—lives rejects by other offices, and lives avow- 
po “edly diseased. as added to its original business, the as- 

* surance of select lives on lower terms, and under a greater 
“variety of modes, than any other office.” 

ALTERNATIVE. 

Two thirds, only, of the whole life rates, whether for select or 
deteriorated lives, ‘or for persons going abroad, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 
from the sum assured. 

ASCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 

Beginning at very low rates, and progressing. 
DESCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 
Commencing at a price, and descending at will of parties. 
FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE, 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity “of 
Renate ; ; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 

ages. 
“Oticers, whose destinations are not known, covered to all 
parts of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
rospectus and further information may be obtained by appli- 
cation or letter addressed to GgorGs FARREN, Esq. the Resident 
Director, 70, Cornhill. 


lTuE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, att geen 


Tru 
i Colonel W. H. Meyrick 
— Wigg, Esq. 





Thomas Goding, Esq. 
George Mercer, Esq. 


1 Themes Halliwell, Esq. 
John Hamilton, Esq. 
Lo nate Mott, Esq. 


[oat<Cs .-Col. g. E. Pratt a 


Cafe, 
George rites 9 Esq. 
William Crake, Esq. Mucklow, 

H. J. Dixon, a. W. Mt. Nurse, Esq. 
Jeorge Dodd, Es: Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Thomas Fielder, Geo. Pitt, Esq. 

Faeriee Finch a James Seaton, Esq. 
Luke T. Floo rE John Simpson, Esq. 
William B. France ‘2 . Smith, Es 

Colonel E. Boscawen  Brederick J. W. Thrupp. Esq. 
Stephen Garrard, Esq a hn White, Esq. 


Frederick Pratt Barlow, aM “yl “Thomas Edward Fielder, Esq. 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. | Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq. 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 
riars. 
Surgeon—John Sweatman, Esq., 68, Berners-street. 
Solicitor—Mr. ‘Thomas Burgoyne, 160, Oxford-street. 
Advantages offered by this Association : 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total — are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 Histte on 
The Profits respectively s lotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
a or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
su 
‘Ali persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. 
The Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Omees, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. . M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


—-- ON OIL PAINT ING, BY — LOR, 
ust published, 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. clot 
HE. ART of PAINTING in OlLand F RESC 0, 
describing all the methods and materials used in the 
Great Continental Schools of pares ating, during the vy Tg of 
Art. ee from M. ME Ss ar gee Work, 
SARSTIELD TA F 
who has placed Ay En ish chromatic nny 5 ‘juxta-position 
with that of France, Eng added an Historical Sketch of the Eng- 
_ School of Painting, with the methods and materials used 
therein. 

“ Mr. W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, so well and Ronceratt known 
as the Senior Curator of the Living Model Academ as exe- 
cuted his task with fidelity, and has, to M. Mérimée’s History of 
the various processes and materials employed from the time of 
Hubert and Van Eyck to the present period, added some ori- 
ginal or aa of his own...-A most valuable manual to the 

artist.’ 

“The I ite; yal Academy has given this volume its sanction, by 
permitting Kir. Taylor to dedicate it to them.”’—Lit. Gazette. 

he most practically useful publication which has issued 
from the press for many years on the subject of art.”"—Morning 
lerald. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








HE BISHOP'S BURIAL: A Poem, 


Bull, 19, Holles-street. 


70.1. Gratis.—_THOMAS GEEVES’S LIST 
of valuable BOOKS in History, Topography, Biography, 
the Fine Arts, &c. &c. ON SALE at 141, Regent-street. 


OOD'S OWN.—The 12th Number, concluding 
‘H s Own,’ with Title-page, Table of Contents, &c, 
is NOW READY. The Volume may also be had complete, neatly 
bound, price 13s. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


This day is published, rprice 1. iw: ome Third Edition of 


HE HISTORY, of EUROPE, 
the commencement of the Par NCH REVOLUTION, 
to ne RE STORATION of the BOU RB 
By ARCHIBALD AL ISON ¥. R.S.E, 
Seven V same of this Work are already published. 
ighth and Last is in the Pres: 
Wm. Beant Sons, Edinburgh ; Thomas Cadell, Lon- 
don; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


This day is published, 15s. in boards, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 


rsToRyY of EUROPE, 
from the commencement of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION to the. RESTORATION of the BOURBO 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S 
Contents: 4, Present State and History of British India— 
Administration of Marquis Wellesley, and Campaigns of Wel- 
ostea and Lord Lake in the East—Characters of Wellesley, 
Wellington, Castlereagh, and Canning—Campaien of Eckmu 
Aspern, and Wagram—Description of, and War in, T: ‘yrol—Wal- 
chore on Expedition, and Overthrow of the Papal Power—Cam- 
ns of 1809 and 1810 in Portngal and Spain, and “Battles of 
“a avera, Busaco, and Fuentes [)’Onoro 
aval Eighth and last Volume will be published i in the course of 
1s 
Ww. "Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; T. Cadell, London; and 
John Cumming, Dublin. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA, 
Now ready,with Map and Plates from the Author's Sketches, 8vo, 
TRAVELS IN 
HE TRANS-C AUCASIAN PROVINCES of 
Rt 


And along the Southern | Shores ot Lakes Van and Urumiah; 
with a Visit to the Southe ity of the Caspian Sea. 
By Captain Ric HARD WIL BRAH aM 
Employed on a Particular Service in sq 

ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 




















Just Oo” PAPE and sold separately, price 1s. 6d. each, 
fet APERS READ before the ROYAL 
SOcI a... of EDINBURGH. 
. RESULTS of OBSERVATIONS made with WHEWELL'S 
ANEMOMETER. ay JOHN RANKINE, 
II. On the COLOUR of STEAM, under certain circumstances : 
and on the yd of the AT MOSPHERE, 
By JAMES D. FORBES, Esq. 
Professor of Natural Philosoph in the Universit; 
Robert Grant & Son, 82, Prince’s-street, 
Thomas Cadell, Strand. London. 


z Published this day 

1, RANSACTIONS of the INSTITUTION of 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, Vol. III, Part I. Cloth boards, 

—s price 4s. Contents: On Steam Boilers. 
. Bridge Building. Part II. Price 3s. Con- 
me S$: Translated A = naa Moseley on the Arch, and 13 

Plates. Part III, preparin 
3. Tilustrations of Steam Machinery and Steam 
Navigation. Atlas to the much-extended Work of Tredgold on 
the Steam Engine, 125 Plates, Columbier folio, neatly half-hound 
in morocco, price 5/. 5s. Purchasers of the Work can have the 
quarto folde: plates exchanged for the Atlas on payment of 2/. 2s, 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
THE BRITISH MAGAZINE for MAY. 
LEADING CONTENTS: 

Original Papers and Correspondence of Dr. Johnson—The 
Waldenses and Albigenses, No. I1.—On Intercourse between the 
Church of England and the Churches in the poont—Antiqeiee— 
Sacred Poetry—On the Doctrine of St. Ignatius—On Socialism— 
On National Education—On Tradition—Orthodoxy of t Chilling 
worth—On the Tracts for the Times by the Hon. and Kev, 
Arthur Perceval—Proposed Kestoration of Church Vestments— 
Church Matters—Dissenting Matters—Notices and Reviews of 
Books — Documents — Ecclesiastical Intelligence — University 
News—Births and Marriages—Events of the Month ; and its use- 
ful wy et ister of Religious 7! Ecclesiastical Information. 

J.G, iicinaten. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, Pall’ Mall; J. Turrill, 250, a ‘Se 
street. 


of Edinburgh. 
dinburgh; and 








lerc Smith, Regent- 





WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK. 


HE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 
(New York) for MARCH and APRIL, 2s. 6d. each, con- 
tains: The Crayon Papers, a New Series, by the Author of ' The 
Sketch-Book,” ‘ Astoria,’ &c. ; and a variety of Original Articles 
by Popular Writers. 
Also now aan 
The New York Review, No. VIII. 6s. Contents: 
1. Literary Property—2. Dr. Bowditch—3. The Congress of 1774 
—4. National Fortrait Gallery—5. American Scientific Associ- 
ation—6. The Truth of Christianity—7. Poems from the German 
—8. Reports on Science—9. Modern French Romance—10, 
Steam-boat Explosions—i1. Critical Notices of twenty New 
The Warth A Chronicle, &c. 


The North American Review, No. CITI. 6s. 
The Biblical Repository, No. Il, (New Series.) 


7s. 6d. 
The National Preacher, March, 6d. 
The Democratic Review, February, March, and 
April, 2s. 6d. eac 
ndon: wiee “& Putnam, 35, Pater 
from 67.) 


row, ( d 
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THE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS, 


. Now ready, GRATIS, for 
AMILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES, a Select 
LIST of NEW Wonks, Tope for the Use of Sub- 
scribers to SAUNDERS & S extensive Library, Con- 
duit-street, ostttecoendng tt he best Periodicals are included 
in the Monthly supplies; and the messber of volumes forwarded 
will be in proportion to the number of members forming the 
Bociety. It is recommended that adjacent Families in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the more remote parts of England, should unite in 
forming a joint subscription. Terms, asa single letter, on ap- 
plication, post paid. 





Just imported from Calcutta, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
HE SUNYASSEE: an EasTEern Tae; and 
OTHER POEMS. 
By JAMES HUTCHINSON, Esq. 
Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment. 
Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street. 


ALGIERS, 
, in post 8vo. pric ice | 
SIX YEARS? RESIDEN CE i in “ALGIERS. 
By Mrs. BROUGHTON. 
Dedicated, by a 7 Permission, to Her Royal Highness 
e Duchess of Kent. 
Saunders | = Otley, Publishers, C onduit-street. 
. ow ready, 8vo. 10s. each 
HE PLAY S of ARISTOPHANES, 
Edited, with Epatich Notes, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Universities. 
By THOMAS MITCHELL, Esq. A.M. 
Already | a? he 
1. The AC HARNENSE 3. VASPS.—3. The KNIGHTS. 
4. The CLOUDS.—and 5 “rhe FROGS, in the Press. 
John ace Albemarle-street. 











Sixth Edition, with soveret© Zoloured Hlustrations, itmo. price 6s, 
letter 

oees TREA ‘TSE on the CULTURE of 

CARNATION, PINK, AURICULA, POLYANTHUS, 

RANU Nou LUS, TULIP, HY CINTA, ROSE, and other 

Flowers; witha Dissertation on Soils and Manures' ; Catalogues 
of the most esteemed Varieties of each Flower, 
Ww hittaker & Co. . Ave Maria-lese._ 





REPLY to the REV. SIDNEY SMITH'S 
THIRD LETTER to ARCHDEACON SINGLETON: 
in a Letter to the Venerable Archdeacon Wetherell, Preben- 
dary of bt pg 
By the Rev. SAYERS, Vicar of Pauntle Gloucestershire. 

AY hittaker & Co. Ave Maria Tine: 

Just published. svo. 3s. 6d. s 
MPEDIMENTS of “SPEECH. 
Three Letters to Sir Charles mall, K.G.H., F.R.S. L. and E., 

on the Causes and Cure of Stuttering. 
By JAMES WRIGHT, Esq. of agialen, en, Oxford, 
Author of the ‘School Orator, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave B a oo hg 


In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half- ee, La 4th edition, with Frontis- 


PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father to his 
Son. ¥ ith a Set of Questions at the End of each Letter. 
ne the Editor of the ‘ Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. 

Printed for J. G. & F.  Hrivington, St. Paul’s A. am and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mz 
In I2mo. price 6s. boards. the 7th edition of 

COMMENT upon the COLLECTS, appointed 
to be used in the Church of England, before the Bulstle 
and Gospel, on gee and www throughout the Ye 
By the Rev. JOHN JAMES ». Prebe ondary of Peteshernnsh 
Printed for J. G. & Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 


NEW BARONETS, 
Just Ts Bh corrected to the present year, 
EBRETT’S BARONETAGE of ENGLAND; 
with ‘siutabetls al Lists of such Baronetcies as have 
merged in the Peerage, or have become extinct. Also, the exist- 
ing Baronets of Nova Scotia and Ireland. Edited by WILLI AM 
COURTHOPE, Esq. The Seventh Edition, with Additions, in- 
cluding all the New Baronets, with their Arms complete. In 
one volume, ate e 1. 5s. in extra cloth, 
.G, & I Rivington, and other Proprietors. 
. price 16s. in bo 
ODSLEY 8 ‘on RIVIN GTONS' ANNUAL 
= - my lg ER, » for the ¥' ear 1837. I 
rinted for Pe, myington s 4ongman & Co.; 
Richardson ; Je ite ry & Son; Booth; : Hamilton &C oe : % iM. 
taker & Co.; Simpkin & Co. ; 4 Lawford; J. Dowding; J. Rod- 
well; Sherwood & Co.; Booker & Co.; “3H Renshaw; W. H. 
Read; and W.W ong 


* The Volume for 1838 is in the press. 


SMITH’S STANDARD L IBRARY, 
In medium 8vo. uniform with Byron’s Works, &c., price 2s. 6d. 
A NSON'S VOYAGE ROUND ‘the WORLD. 
With an Original Preface and Memo 
‘* A voyage which is still about the most delightful of feng with 
which we are acquainted."’— Edinburgh Keview, April, 1839. le 
*,* Sixteen other popular works are now published i in this 























Ser 
London : William Smith, iss, Fleet street; Fraser & C - 
burgh ; and Curry & Co. Du or & Co. Bile 


N ATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
Conducted <% Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E, F.L.S. &c. 
The Volumes published are as follow: 

pe dg OGY : Humming Birds, 2 vols.—Gallinaceous Birds, 

vol.—Game Bird Ss, has —Pigeons, 1 vol.—Parrots, 1 vol.— 

Birds of Western Afric vols.—British Birds, Vol. I. (to be 

complete ted in 3 vols. Fly Catchers, 1 vol. 

MAM LIA: Monkeys. 1 vol.—Lions and Tigers. 1 vol.—Deer, 
Antelopes, &c. 1 vol.— Goats and Sheep, | vol.—Elephant, Rhi- 
noceros, &c. 1 vol.—Whales, he hins, &c. 1 vol.—British 
Quadrupeds, . vol —Seals, &c. 1 vo 

EN’ TOMOL, OGY : Beetles, vol. a British Butterflies and Moths. 

ols.—Foreign Butterflies, 1 vol. . 

Ic ‘AT HYOLOG Y: Fishes of the Perch kind, 1 vol. 

Each volume is illustrated by from thirty to forty coloured 
plates, with numerous woodcuts and portraits, and memoirs of 
eminent Naturalists. 

The work is so arranged that each volume being complete in 
itself, any subject may be selected and taken alone 











he book is perhaps the most interesting, the most beautiful, 
and the chenpest series yet offered to the public.” — Atheneum, 
Volumes in preparation: British Birds, Vol. 2—Introductory 


Volume on E ntomology, Dogs, Fishes, Horses, Bees, &c. &c 


Lizars, Edin- 


8. staple y, 32, Fleet-street. London; W 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR stTUpasts AT CSL BCS | at  PORGGL, 
ISHED BY MR. 


ATTHLA’S GREEK ‘GRAMMAR. 


Fifth Edition, — 2 vols. 8vo0. 30s. 


MATTHIZ’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR, 
‘or the Use of Schools. 
Sixth Edition, — 12mo. 3s. bd. 


WORDSWORTR” Ss NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, 
For the Use of Schools. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


IV. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 
8vo. 18s. 


v. 
BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE OF THE IRREGULAR 
GREEK vanes. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


vi. 
HASE’S GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES; 
Or, a Popular Account of the Public and Private Life of the 
Ancient Greeks. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d 
vil. 
te INTRODUCTION TO a STUDY 
THE GREEK CLASSIC — 
7 New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 
Vill. 

MITCHELL’S PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with English -~ and adagted to the Use of Schools 
1. THE ACHARNENSES—2, THE WASPS- 3. THE KNIGHTS 

THE CLOUDS—5. THE FR 
8vo. 10s. each. 
IX. 
PEILE’S AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 
Edited, with English Notes. 8vo. 12s, 


x. 
MULLER’S DORIANS. 
Translated by TUFNEL and LEWIS, 
A New Edition, a 2 vols. 8vo. 


SCHELLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


2 vols. — 308, 


A a he A LATIN Se eeAR. 
— A gprs 


_— 
A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
For Students at College and Schools. 
By the Rev. N WORDSWOR’ TH. 
8vo. In preparation 
John Murray, Albemsatlo-street: Parker, .,Talboys, & Vincent, 
Oxford; Deighton & Ngee Cambridg 
New Rorlington- sie May 10 
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REVIEWS 

| 
A Treatise on Wood-Engraving, Historical and 
Practical : with Illustrations, by John Jackson. | 
{Second Notice.] } 
Arrer playing-cards, Heineken observes, the 
next step was to engrave figures of Saints, | 
which, being distributed and lost among the | 
people, were in part preserved by the monks, 
who pasted them inside the earliest printed books 

with which they furnished their libraries. 


“The next step in the progress of wood-engraving; 
subsequent to the production of single cuts, such as 
the St. Christopher, the Annunciation, and the St. 
Bridget, in each of which letters are sparingly intro- 
duced, appears to have been the application of the 
art to the production of those works which are known 
to bibliographers by the name of sLock-sooxs: the 
most celebrated of which are the Apocalypsis, seu 
Historia Sancti Johannis ; the Historia Virginis ex 
Cantico Canticorum; and the Biblia Pauperum. | 
The first is a history, pictorial and literal, of the life 
and revelations of St. John the Evangelist, derived 


in part from the traditions of the church, but chiefly | 
The second is a | 


from the book of Revelations. 
similar history of the Virgin, as it is supposed to be 
typified in the Songs of Solomon ; and the third con- 
sists of subjects representing some of the most im- 
portant passages in the Old and New Testament, 
with texts either explaining the subject, or enforcing 
the example of duty which it may afford. With the 
above, the Speculum Humanz Salvationis is usually, 
though improperly, classed, as the whole of the text, 
in that which is most certainly the first edition, is 
printed from moveable metal types. In the others,the 


explanatory matter is engraved on wood, on the same 
block with the subject to which it refers.” 

Of the first three works our author is unable 
to determine any precise date, but thinks they 
may have appeared between 1430 and 1450. 
He looks upon the Apocalypse as the earliest, 


and its wood-cuts as belonging to the style 


of Greek (i. e. low Greek or Byzantine) art. 
Whether, admitting that it belongs to the style 
of Greek art, he be justified in ascribing it 
to a Greek artist, is to us questionable. At 
an early period the types of Greek art were 


| general throughout Europe, and their influence 


may be seen even among the chief Alt-Kélnische 


| masters till the middle of the fifteenth century : 


how much more then might they have prevailed 
among the Suabians of 1430? 

“Though some of the designs are very indifferent, 
yet there are others which display considerable 
ability, and several of the single figures are decidedly 
superior to any that are contained in the other 
block-books. They are drawn with great vigour and 
feeling ; and though the designs of the Biblia Pau- 
perum show agreater knowledge of the mechanism of 
art, yet the best of them, in point of expression and 
emphatic marking of character, are inferior to the 
best in the Apocalypse. With respect to the en- 
graving, the cuts are executed in the simplest manner, 
as there is not the least attempt at shading, by means 
of cross lines or hatchings, to be perceived in any 
one of the designs. The most difficult part of the 
engraver’s task, supposing the drawings to have been 
made by another person, would be the cutting of the 
letters, which in several of the subjects must have 
occupied a considerable portion of time, and have re- 
quired no small degree of care. The following is a 
reduced copy of the first cut. 
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“In the upper portion of the cut, St. John is seen 
addressing four persons, three men and a woman ; 
and the text at the top informs us of the success of 
his ministry: Conversi ab idolis, per predicationem 
beati Johannis, Drusiana et ceteri.-—* By the preach- 
ing of St. John, Drusiana and others are withdrawn 
from their idols.’ The letter a, a little above the 
saint’s out-stretched hand, indicates that the cut is 





the first of the series. In the lower compartment St. 
John is seen baptizing Drusiana, who, as she stands 
naked in the font, is of very small size compared with 
the saint.” 

The next block-book is that named ‘ Historia 


seu Providentia Virginis Maria, ex Cantico 
Canticorum,’ é. e. ‘The History or Prefiguration 


of the Virgin Mary, from the Song of Songs.’ 
We give a specimen of its illustration :-— 
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“In every cut the female figures are almost pre- 


SS 
So ee 
cisely the same, and the drapery and the expression 
scarcely vary. From the easy and graceful attitudes 
of his female figures, as well as from the manner in 
which they are clothed, the artist may be considered 
as the Stothard of his day. * * 

“The style in which the cuts of the History of the 
Virgin are engraved indicates a more advanced state 
of art than those in the Apocalypse. The field of 
each cut is altogether better filled, and the subjects 
contain more of what an engraver would term * work ;” 
and shadowing, which is represented by courses of 
single lines, is also introduced. The back-grounds 
are better put in, and throughout the whole book may 
be observed several indications of a perception of 
natural beauty ; such as the occasional introduction 
of trees, flowers, and animals.” 

“ Of all the block-books,” says the author,“ that 
which is now commonly called Brs1a Paurerum 
—the Bible of the Poor—is most frequently re- 
ferred to as a specimen of that kind of printing 
from wood-blocks which preceded typography. 
It has been gravely stated that this book, whose 
text is in abbreviated Latin, was printed for the 
use of the poor in an age when even the rich 
could scarcely read their own language.” He 
conjectures from various other works for the use 
of preachers, its right title to be Biblia Pauperum 
Predicatorum—the Poor Preachers’ Bible—as it 
is in fact a collection of wood-cuts to warm the 
preacher’s imagination, and texts to assist his 
memory. 

The “Speculum Humane Salvationis”—or 
Mirror of Human Salvation—may be considered 
as holding a middle place between block-books, 
—which are wholly executed, both text and cuts, 
by the wood engraver,—and books printed with 
moveable types: for “in three of the editions the 
cuts are printed by means of friction with a 
rubber or burnisher, in the manner of the His- 
tory of the Virgin and other block-books, while 
the text, set in moveable type, has been worked 
off by means of a press: and in a fourth edition, 
in which the cuts are taken in the same manner 
as in the former, twenty pages of the text are 
printed from wood-blocks by means of friction, 
while the remainder are printed in the same 
manner as the whole of the text in the three 











other editions; that is, from moveable metal 


| types, and by means of a press.” 
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This is the famous work which has occasioned 
so much controversy between the partisans of 
Gutemberg and Coster, being ascribed by Ha- 
drian Junius to the latter, as the first book printed 
with moveable types. We, however, are only 
concerned in the character of the wood-engrav- 
ings; Mr. Jackson pronounces “their style 
similar to those of the Poor Preachers’ Bible,” 
though somewhat more delicate and elaborate. 

“There is in the Print Room of the British Museum 
a small volume of wood-cuts, which has not hitherto 
been described by any bibliographer, nor by any 
writer who has treated on the origin and progress of 
wood engraving. It appears to have been unknown 
to Heineken, Brietkopf, Von Murr, and Meerman; 
and it is not mentioned, that I am aware of, either 
by Dr. Dibdin or Mr. Douce, although it certainly 
was submitted to the inspection of the latter. It 
formerly belonged to the late Sir George Beaumont, 
by whom it was bequeathed to the Museum; but 
where he obtained it I have not been able to learn. 
It consists of an alphabet of large capital letters, 
formed of figures arranged in various attitudes; and 
from the general character of the designs, the style 
of the engraving, and the kind of paper on which the 
impressions have been taken, it evidently belongs to 
the same period as the Poor Preachers’ Bible. There 
is only one cut on each leaf, the back being left 
blank as in most of the block books, and the im- 
pressions have been taken by means of friction. * * 
As to whether these cuts were engraved in England 
or no I shall not venture to give an opinion. I am, 
however, satisfied that they were neither designed 
nor engraved by the artists who designed and engraved 

the cutsin the Apocalypse, the History of the Virgin, 
and the Poor Preachers’ Bible. With respect to 
drawing, expression, and engraving, the cuts of the 
Alphabet are decidedly superior to those of every 





block-book, and generally to all wood engravings 
executed previous to 1500, with the exception of 
such as are by Albert Durer, and those contained in 
the Hypnerotomachia, an Italian rhapsody, with 
wood-cuts supposed to have been designed by Raffaele 
or Andrea Mantegna, and printed by Aldus at 
Venice, 1499. Although the cuts of the Alphabet 
may not have been engraved in England, it is, how- 
ever, certain that the volume had been at rather an 
early period in the possession of an Englishman. 
The cover consists of a double fold of thick parch- 
ment, on the inside of which, between the folds, 
there is written in large old English characters what 
I take to be the name ‘ Edwardus Lowes.’ On the 
blank side of the last leaf there is a sketch of a letter 
commencing ‘ Right reverent and wershipfull masters 
and frynds; In the moste lowelieste maner that I 
canne or may, I here recomende me, duely glade to 
her of yor good prosperitye and welth.’ The writ- 
ing, as I have been informed, is of the period of 
Henry VIII.; and on the slips of paper to which 
the inner margins of the leaves are pasted are portions 
of English manuscripts, which are probably of the 
same date. There can, however, be little doubt that 
the leaves have been mounted, and the volume 
covered, about a hundred years subsequent to the 
engraving of the cuts. I agree with Mr. Ottley in 
thinking that those cuts were engraved about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, but I can perceive 
nothing in them to induce me to suppose they were 
the work of a Dutch artist; and I am as little in- 
clined to ascribe them toa German. The style of 
the drawing is not unlike what we see in illuminated 
French manuscripts of the middle of the fifteenth 
century; and as the only two engraved words which 
occur in the volume are French, I am rather inclined 
to suppose that the artist who made the drawings 
was a native of France. 
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“ The costume of the female to whom the words are | be a ringas gracefully asa modern Frenchman holdsa 
addressed appears to be French; and the action of the | snuff-box,and upon the scroll before him are engraved 
lover kneeling seems almost characteristic of that | a heart,and the words which he may be supposed to 
nation. No Dutchman certainly ever addressed his | utter,‘ Mon Ame.’ The above is a fac-simile of the cut 





Upon a sword blade in the original cut of the 
letter L, Mr. Ottley observed the word “Lon. 
don,” and elsewhere in the same there appears 
the word “ Bethemsted,” written in similar cha. 
racters, which would seem to claim these curious 
specimens of primitive art for England—per- 
haps but as purchases, her title to most of her 
artistic treasures. The last cut of all “is an 
ornamental flower, designed with great freedom 
and spirit, and surpassing everything of the kind 
executed on wood in the fifteenth century:” we 
can echo this encomium without any reserve; the 
ornament more resembles, from its largeness of 
style and simple beauty of composition a classic 
“ arabesque” than a quattro centisto. 

“ Donatuses” are next described, and the sub- 
ject of primitive wood-engraving concluded, 

“The early wood engravers, besides books of cuts, 
executed others consisting of text only, of which 
several portions are preserved in public libraries in 
Germany, France, and Holland; and although it is 
certain that block-books continued to be engraved 
and printed several years after the invention of ty 
graphy, there can be little doubt that editions of the 
grammatical primer called the ‘ Donatus,’ from the 
name of its supposed compiler, were printed from 
wood-blocks previous to the earliest essays of Gutem- 
berg to print with moveable types. It is indeed 
asserted that Gutemberg himself engraved, or caused 
to be engraved on wood, a ‘ Donatus’ before his grand 
invention was perfected. * * The art of wood engray- 
ing, having advanced from a single figure with merely 
a name cut underneath it, to the impression of entire 
pages of text, was now to undergo a change. Move- 
able letters formed of metal, and wedged together 
within an iron frame, were to supersede the engraved 
page ; and impressions, instead of being taken by the 
slow and tedious process of friction, were now to be 
obtained by the speedy and powerful action of the 
press. If the art of wood engraving suffered a tem. 
porary decline for a few years after the general intro- 
duction of typography, it was only to revive again 
under the protecting influence of the press: by 
means of which its productions were to be multiplied 
a hundred fold, and, instead of being confined toa 
few towns, were to be disseminated throughout every 
part of Europe.” 


We now proceed to trace the progress of wood- 
engraving in connexion with the press. Move- 
able types, it is known, came into’use at Mentz 
about 1452, suggested by Gutemberg, and given 
their real power by Scheffer, who first proposed 
to have them cast. 

“In the first book which appeared with a date 
and the printers’ names—the Psalter printed by 
Faust and Scheffer, at Mentz, in 1457—the large 
initial letters, engraved on wood and printed in 
red and blue ink, are the most beautiful specimens 
of this kind of ornament which the united efforts 
of the wood engraver and the pressman have pro- 
duced. They have been imitated in modern times, 
but not excelled. As they are the first letters, 
in point of time, printed with two colours, so are 
they likely to continue the first in point of excel- 
lence. * * In consequence of those large letters being 
printed in two colours, two blocks would necessarily 
be required for each; one for that portion of the letter 
which is red, and another for that which is blue. In 
the body, or shape of the largest letter, the B at the 
beginning of the first psalm, the mass of colour is re- 
lieved by certain figures being cut out in the block, 
which appear white in the impression. On the stem 
of the letter a dog like a greyhound is seen chasing 
a bird; and flowers and ears of corn are represented 
on the curved portions. These figures being white, 
or the colour of the vellum, give additional bright- 
ness to the full-bodied red by which they are sur- 
rounded, and materially add to the beauty and effect 
of the whole letter.” 

The Book of Fables, printed by Albert Pfister, 
at Bamberg, 1461, is the first example of the 
art out of Mentz, and also the first of a book 
printed in moveable types being illustrated with 
wood-cuts which contain figures. Pfister’s “ Four 
Histories,” date 1462, and his supposed ‘‘Com- 





mistress with such an air, He holds what appears to | referred to, the letter K, of the size of the original. 


plaints against Death,” about the same time 
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exhibit some peculiar traits of eloquence as well 
as engraving : in the former Haman is decorated 
with the collar of an order from which a cross is 
suspended, and Jacob travels to Egypt in a car- 
riage drawn by two horses and driven by a pos- 
tillion; in the latter God Almighty is called 
“the Elector who determines the choice of all 
Electors, ”—‘ Hoffmeister” of the court of heaven 
(translated, by M. Camus, “le maitre d’hétel de 
la cour céleste), and ‘ Herzog” of the heavenly 


In Veldener’s edition at Utrecht, 1480, of | 
De Laer’s ‘ Fasciculus Temporum,’ occur the 
earliest instances of ornamental borders from 
wood-cuts our author has met with. 

The first printed book in the English lan- | barrels stuck on two posts, claim particular at- 


guage that contains wood-cuts is the second 





host (“le grand-duc de l’armée céleste”). We 


cannot afford room for any of the cuts. 


“Tt would, however, be unfair to conclude that the 
cuts which appear in Pfister’s works were the best 
that were executed at that period. On the contrary, 
it is probable that they are the production of persons 
who in their own age would be esteemed only as in- 
ferior artists. As the progress of typography was 
regarded with jealousy by the early wood en- 
gravers and block printers, who were apprehensive 

that it would ruin their trade, and as 
previous to the establishment of print- 
ing they were already formed into com- 
panies or fellowships, which were ex- 
tremely sensitive on the subject of their 
exclusive rights, it is not unlikely that the 
earliest type-printers who adorned their 
books with wood-cuts would be obliged to 
have them executed by a person whe sas 
not professionally a wood engraver. it is 
only upon this supposition that we can 
account for the fact of the wood-cuts in 
the earliest books printed with type being 
so very inferior to those in the earliest 
block-books.” 

Of early books with wood-cuts 
printed in Italy, the first appears to 
have been that named ‘ Meditationes 
Johannis de Turrecremata,’ Rome, 
1467, but executed by a German, Ulric 
Hahn. The cuts are mere outlines, and 
coarse. ‘ Valturius de Re Militari,’ ap- 
peared at Verona 1472, from the press 
of a native Italian, “ Johannes ex 
Verona oriundus, Artis impressorie 
magister.” 

“The accompanying fac-simile of a cut 
representing a man shooting with a cross- 
bow is the best in the book. The drawing 
of the figure is good, and the attitude 
graceful and natural. The figure, indeed, 
is not only the best in the work of Valtu- 
rius, but is one of the best, so far as respects 
the drawing, that is to be met with in any 
book printed in the fifteenth century.” 


edition of Caxton’s ‘Game and Playe of the 
Chesse,’ date supposed 1476, What were deemed 
“illustrations” at this epoch may be seen from 
the Sir Bob Gros-téte below: the trees, like two 


tention :— 











“The above cut is a reduced copy of the knight, 
No. 7; and his character is thus described: ‘The 
knyght ought to be maad al armed upon an hors in 
suche wise that he have an helme on his heed and a 
spere in his right hond, and coverid with his shelde, 
aswerde and a mace on his left syde. clad with an 








halberke and plates tofore his breste. legge harnoys 
on his legges. spores on his heelis, on hys handes hys 
gauntelettes . hys hors wel broken and taught and apte 
to battaylle and covered with hysarmes. When the 
Knyghtes been maad they ben bayned or bathed . 
That is the signe that they sholde lede a newe lyf 


and newe maners.also they wake alle the nyght in 
prayers and orisons.unto god that he wil geve hem 
grace that they may gete that thyng that they may 
not gete by nature. The kyng or prynce gyrdeth a 
boute them a swerde in signe that they shold abyde 
and kepen hym of whom they taken their dispences 
and dignyte.’” 

There are wood-cuts in Caxton’s other publi- 
cations—‘ The Golden Legend,’ 1483, the ‘ Fa- 
bles of Esop,’ 1484, ‘Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales’; of which last alone our author says— 
“the cuts may perhaps safely be considered as 
the genuine invention and execution of a British 
artist,” without however admitting that the cuts 
which illustrate books printed by Caxton and De 
Worde must have come from abroad,—as it ap- 
pears he thinks them “ coarse” enough for home 
manufacture. 

In an edition of Ptolemy’s Chronology, print- 
ed at Ulm, 1482, by Leonard Holl, we find the 
first example of Maps engraved on wood. The 
idea of this work, the author conceives, ‘‘ was most 
likely suggested by an edition of the same work, 
printed at Rome in 1478, by Arnold Bukinck, 
successor of Conrad Sweinheim. In this edition, 
the maps are printed from plates of copper,” the 
names of places being stamped with a punch :— 

“In the execution of the maps, the copper-plate 
engraver possesses a decided advantage over the en- 
graver on wood, owing to the greater facility and 
clearness with which letters can be cut in copper 
than on wood. In the engraving of letters on copper, 
the artist cuts the form of the letter into the plate, 
the character being thus in intaglio; while in en- 
graving on a block, the wood surrounding has to be 
cut away, and the letter left in relief. On copper, 
using only the graver,—for etching was not known 
in the fifteenth century,—as many letters might be 
cut in one day as could be cut on wood in three. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantage under which the 
ancient wood engravers laboured in the execution of 
maps, they for many years contended with the 
copper-plate printers for a share of this branch of 
business; and the printers, at whose presses maps 
engraved on wood only could be printed, were well 
inclined to support the wood engravers. In a folio 
edition of Ptolemy, printed at Venice in 1511, by 
Jacobus Pentius de Leucho, the outlines of the maps, 
with the indications of the mountains and rivers, are 
cut on wood, and the names of the places are printed 
in type, of different sizes,and with red and black ink. 
For instance, in the map of Britain,—which is more 
correct than any which had previously appeared,— 
the word * ALBION’ is printed in large capitals, and 
the word §Gapin1’ in small capitals, and both with 
red ink. The words * Curia’ and * Bremenium’ are 
printed in small Roman characters, and with black 
ink. The names of the rivers are also in small 
Roman, and in black ink. Such of those maps as 
contain many names, are almost full of type. The 
double borders surrounding them, within which the 
degrees of latitude are marked, appear to have been 
formed of separate pieces of metal, in the manner of 
wide double rules. At the head of several of the 
maps there are figures of animals emblematic of the 
country. In the first map of Africa there are two 
parrots ; in the second an animal like a jackal, and 
a non-descript; in the third, containing Egypt, a 
crocodile, and a monstrous kind of fish, like a dragon ; 
and in the fourth, two parrots. In the last, the 
‘curious observer’ will note a specimen of deco- 
rative printing from two blocks of wood; for the 
beak, wing, and tail of one of the parrots is printed 
in red. In the last map,—of Loraine,—in an edition 
of Ptolemy, in folio, printed at Strasburg in 1513, 
by John Schott, the attempt to print in colours, in 
the manner of chiaro-scuro wood engravings, is car- 
ried yet further. The hills and woods are printed 
green ; the indications of towns and cities, and the 
names of the most considerable places, are red; 
while the names of the smaller places are black. 
For this map, executed in three colours, green, red, 
and black, there would be required two wood en- 
gravings and two forms of type, each of which would 
have to be separately printed. ‘The arms which form 
a border to the map are printed in their proper 





heraldic colours. The only other specimen of armo- 
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rial bearings printed in colours from wood-blocks, 
that I am aware of, is Earl Spencer’s arms in the 
first part of Savage’s Hints on Decorative Printing, 
which was published in 1818, upwards of three hun- 
dred years after the first essay. At a later period a 
new method was adopted, by which the wood en- 
graver was spared the trouble of cutting the letters, 
while the printer was enabled to obtain a perfect 
copy of each map by a single impression. The mode 
in which this was effected was as follows. The indi- 
cations of mountains, rivers, cities, and villages were 
engraved on the wood as before, and blank spaces 
were left for the names. Those spaces were after- 
wards cut out by means of a chisel or drill, piercing 
quite through the block ; and the names of the places 
being inserted in type, the whole constituted only 
one ‘form,’ from which an impression both of the 
cut and the letters could be obtained by its being 
passed once through the press. Sebastian Munster’s 
Cosmography, folio, printed at Basle in 1554, by 
Henry Petri, affords several examples of maps exe- 
cuted in this manner. This may be considered as one 
of the last efforts of the old wood engravers and 
printers to secure to themselves a share of the busi- 
ness of map-engraving. Their endeavours, however, 
were unavailing, for within twenty years of that date, 
this branch of art was almost exclusively in the 
hands of the copper-plate engravers. From the date 
of the maps of Ortelius, Antwerp, 1570, engraved on 
copper by A®gidius Diest, maps engraved on wood 
are rarely to be seen. The practice of engraving the 
outlines and rivers on wood, and then piercing the 
block and inserting the names of the places in type 
has, however, lately been revived; and where pub- 
lishers are obliged either to print maps with the type 
or to give none at all, this mode may answer very 
well, more especially when the object is to give the 
relative position-of a few of the principal places, 
rather than a crowded list of names. Most of the 
larger maps in the Penny Cyclopedia are executed 
in this manner. The holes in the blocks are pierced 
with the greatest rapidity by gouges of different sizes 
acting vertically, and put in motion by machinery 
contrived by Mr. Edward Cowper, to whose great 
mechanical skill the art of steam-printing chiefly 
owes its perfection.” 

‘ Breydenbach’s Travels,’ first printed at 
Mentz, 1486, by Erhard Reuwich, displays the 
most perfect state to which wood-engraving had 
arrived before the time of Albert Durer. So 
excellent is the specimen now under our view, 
that we must postpone its insertion until next 
week, when we propose giving a series of illus- 
trations from the present work, with advantages 
more suitable to such master-pieces than our or- 
dinary numbers can afford. 

The celebrated ‘Nuremberg Chronicle’ was 
printed at that city by Anthony Koburger, in 
1493, and is, we think, with equal injustice, 
depreciated in this work for the style of its 
wood-cuts, as over-praised by Mr. Ottley. Cross- 
hatching, and indeed all merits of execution, 
seem to have been carried much farther in Reu- 
wich’s publication abovesaid, though seven years 
earlier; but on the other hand, we cannot agree 
that the cuts of the Nuremberg Chronicle are 
“the most tasteless and worthless things to be 
found in any book ancient or modern.” Mr. 
Jackson disproves his own assertion, as well by 
the specimens furnished, as by his admission that 
they generally contain more “ colour”—which 
is among the principal charms of this art. 

Italian wood-cuts previous to 1500 seldom 
exhibit anything beyond simple outline, with an 
occasional indication of shade or colour, by short 
parallel lines. Ofall the Italian wood-cuts exe- 
cuted before this epoch, none can bear compa- 
rison, for elegance of design, with those in Fra 
Colonna’s ‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ — or 
‘Contest between Imagination and Love,’ by a 
general Lover—printed at Venice, by Aldus, 
A.D. 1499. They have been attributed to both 
Raffael and Mantegna on no grounds, and to 
Montagna on doubtful. 

The distinction pointed out by our author be- 


tween Italian and German wood-engraving at 
this period may be said to characterize the two 
nations :— 

“The simple style in which the cuts in the Hyp- 
nerotomachia are engraved continued to prevail, with 
certain modifications, in Italy for many years after 
the method of cross-hatching became general in Ger- 
many ; and from 1500 to about 1530 the character- 
istic of most Italian wood-cuts is the simple manner 
in which they are executed compared with the more 
laboured productions of the German wood engravers. 





While the German proceeds with considerable labour 
to obtain ‘ colour,’ or shade, by means of cross-hatch- 
ing, the Italian, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, endeavours to obtain his object by easier 
means, such as leaving his lines 
thicker in certain parts and in 
others, indicating shade by 
means of short slanting parallel 
lines. In the execution of flow- 
ered or ornamented initial let- 
ters, a decided ditterence may 
frequently he noticed between 












the work of an Italian and a 
German artist. The German 
mostly, with considerable trou- 
ble, cuts his flourishes, figures, 
and flowers in relief, according 
to the general practice of wood 
engravers; the Italian, on the 
contrary, often cuts them, with 
much greater ease, in intaglio ; 
and thus the form of the letter, 
and its ornaments appear, when 
printed, white upon a_ black 
ground. The letter C, [here 
transferred from] the com- 
mencement of the present chap- 
ter, is an example of the Ger- 
man style, with the ornamental 
parts in relief; the letter M at 
the commencement of chapter 
V.[given in the next column] is 
a specimen of the manner fre- 
quently adopted by old Italian 




















wood engravers, the form of the letter and the oma. 
mental foliage being cut in intaglio. At a subse. 
quent period a more elaborate manner of engraving 
began to prevail in Italy, and cross-hatching was 
almost as generally employed to obtain depth of 
colour and shade as in Germany. The wood-cuts 
which appear in works printed at Venice between 
1550 and 1570 are generally as good as most German 
wood-cuts of the same period ; and many of them, 
more especially those in books printed by the Gio- 
litos, are executed with a clearness and delicacy 
which have seldom been surpassed.” 

We conclude this paper with a few other facts 
and epochs. That ancient wood-engravers con- 
tinued to practise the art of block-printing till 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, there 
can be little doubt (p. 273). Books of more 
than two or three sheets finished from wood- 
blocks are rare with a date subsequent to 1480, 
Broadsides and Sheet-Almanacks from wood did 
not become extinct however until the end of the 
fifteenth century. Throughout the foregoing 
remarks, it is to be understood, that such works 
of Albert Durer as were engraved on wood pre- 
vious to 1500, are not taken into consideration, 











ANTHOLOGY FOR 1839. 

Attuovenu we still think that the age of epics, like 
that of chivalry, is past, we are not disposed to look 
with ungentle scorn upon those enthusiastic bards, 
the Quixotes of song, who ever and anon, unconscious 
of the change, sally forth with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of errant knighthood, in auest of that re- 
nown which is the guerdon of the successful aspirant, 
Instances, it is true, have occasionally occurred in 
which individuals have mistaken a wooden hobby- 
horse for a Pegasus, and, while fixed to earth, 
have fondly deemed that they were wafted on the 
back of that winged steed along the milky way of 
Poetry. But where would be the humanity, or the 
use, of dispelling a vision so innocuous and yet so 
pleasing to the dreamer? The maniac of Athens, 
who imagined each vessel that entered the harbour 
of the Pirzus his own, cursed the injudicious kind- 
ness of the physician who, by curing his disorder, 
reduced him from the enjoyment of imaginary wealth 
to the sense of real penury ; and doubtless the poet 
would have a similar ground of complaint against the 
critic, who should recal him from his ideal elevation 
to a consciousness of the dull and common world on 
which we tread. 

The author of * The Antediluvians’ informs us in 
his preface, that he experienced considerable difficulty 
in his choice of a subject which should embody some 
great event in the history of man. The discovery of 
the New World was an event of great and general in- 
terest; but it was already poetically occupied, and 
therefore forbidden to him both by courtesy and 
policy ; Milton had anticipated him in the sublime 
history of the Creation and the Fall; but there still 
remained in the annals of mankind one subject un- 
appropriated bythe Epic Muse, viz., the fortunes and 
catastrophe of the antediluvian world. Even here, 
however, Mr. M‘Henry should have recollected that 
he has been partially anticipated by Montgomery, 
whose ‘ World before the Flood,’ whether or not it 
aspires to the dignity of epic, is assuredly not to be 
overlooked as one of those things of which the world 
has never heard, But independent of this objection 
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we consider the selection of the present subject as 
injudicious. The author's mind has nothing in com- 
mon with the colossal memories of the Old World. 
The wing of his imagination is too weak to bear him 
back to those dimly-visioned times of primeval guilt 
and universal retribution, when man’s intellect and 
frame were alike gigantic, as befitted the children 
of a world which was in its youth—when angels’ 
visits, though few and far between, were not entirely 
confined to Memory or to Hope, and Beauty still 
formed a part of the birthright of creation. The 
spell of the Present, like the attractive force of the 
earth, is too powerful for him to resist, and, as often 
as he attempts to soar to the elevation of the Past, 
drags him down to the confines of the every-day 
world, which he ought never to have left. The poem 
opens with a description of the happy condition of the 
children of Seth under the paternal sway of Enoch, 
which is contrasted with the contemporary state of 
the children of Cain, who are tyrannized over by a 
monarch named Shelnazar, a demi-fiend, who sets up 
a statue of himself, and like Nebuchadnezzar in later 
times commands his subjects to fall down and worship 
it on pain of being thrown into a “ burning fiery 
furnace.” Jethuran, a faithful servant of the true 
God (the Daniel of the Old Testament), refusing to 
obey, becomes obnoxious to the punishment, and is 
rescued by a similar interposition of the divine power: 

The executioners at once obey; 

And ‘midst the shouting of the multitude, 

That with dread exclamations rent the air, 

They cast the victim in the roaring flames! 

But suddenly the shouting crowd is mute; 

Awe-struck, they gaze—for lo! a miracle! 

Three ‘midst the flames appear instead of one! 

Two with spread wings and fair angelic shapes, 

By either hand the good Jethuran caught. 

Swift at their touch, the holy man is changed 

From age to youth, from feebleness to strength: 

His bonds fall off; his earthly robes are turned 

To radiant garments of celestial frame, 

And on his head a crown of glory shines. 

His daughter Hadallah, who has vainly pleaded 
for his pardon, is the heroine of the tale; and the 
efforts of Japhet, who is commissioned from on high 
to free her from the harem of the tyrant who has 
been struck by her beauty, are the main incidents 
of the six or seven following books. In fact, the 
entire action of the poem partakes more of a melo- 
dramatic than an epic character; we are perfectly 
bewildered and lost amid the chaotic confusion of 
all ages, habits, and countries which the author has 
managed to blend together in his antediluvian mas- 
querade. Our great European ancestor, Japhet, is 
metamorphosed into a beau troubadour of the middle 
ages, and dispatched, with harp in hand, to free a 
captive maiden whom he has never seen. The 
patriarchal Noah figures as an independent monarch, 
with a large standing army and a local militia ; while 
Ham enjoys a kind of honourable exile in command 
of one of his father’s provinces on the banks of the 
Nile. It may be well to adduce a few passages in 
support of these assertions ; we will allow Japhet to 
speak for himself :— 

“No train, oh father!” said the ardent youth, 
“On this heart-warming mission will I take; 
My scrip, and staff, and lyre of heavenly sound; 
And one young friend of tried fidelity, 

Shall be the sole companions of my way. 
With these alone, relying on the aid 

Of Providence in every adverse scene, 

I'll issue on my pilgrimage unknown, 

And unsuspected by the tribes of men. 

As roaming thus the various nations through, 
A wandering minstrel’s privilege I'll claim, 
And pass uninterrupted on my path.” 

The two pilgrims proceed on theirromantic journey, 
on the eastern confines of Armonia arrive at a kind 
of episodical oasis, entitled ‘ The Isle of Love,’ among 
the agremens of which we fancy that we recognize 
two, which we had hitherto deemed of modern inven- 
tion,— 

Lo!—behold a wonder! Seest thou not 

Something upon the surface of the stream, 

Move like a chariot? Also in the air, 

Above the water, lo! a winged car 

Comes, like a floating rainbow, hitherward, 

From yonder distant shore beyond the lake. 


This enchanted isle is tenanted by a fair specimen 
of frailty,—a compound of Armida, Potiphar’s wife, 
Calypso, and Lady Booby,—who, albeit already es- 
poused to an angel, incontinently conceives a passion 
for the wandering minstrel, which being unrequited 
she dies of grief, and accompanies her first husband 
to heayen,—a kind of poetical justice which may not 





be orthodox, but is certainly convenient. In the 
meantime the two pilgrims proceed, and find them- 
selves at the gates of Paradise, where the attendant 
regales them on nectar and ambrosia, two délicacies, 
as we imagined, of alater era,and then,onthe Homeric 
principle, which enjoins “ to speed the parting guest,” 
enacts the part of Pontifex Maximus :— 

The angel for a moment viewed the strife 

Of the tossed element, then grasped a rock 

Enormous in dimension, which he tore 

From its foundation in the firm-bound earth, 

And raising it in air, he hurled the mass 

Into the startled, far-recoiling flood. 

The astonished pilgrims soon, admiring, see 

The growing rock from shore to shore extend, 

And form a causeway, midst the parted waves, 

Of solid architecture, on each side 

Defended by a lofty balustrade 

More graceful and adorned than edifice 

E’er built by Attic or Corinthian skill. 

The travellers arrive at the confines of the Cainite 
territory, and are hospitably entertained at the cot- 
tage of a shepherd, Jotham by name, with whose fair 
daughter Isamell, Irad, Japhet’s companion, falls 
in love. But there were demons as well as giants 
in those days, and one of them, more audacious than 
the rest, snatches the maiden from the arms of her 
adorer, and takes across the open at a railroad pace. 
The cries of the distressed damsel are overheard by 
Japhet, who pursues him at the top of his speed, and, 
to use the language of Nimrod, “ a terrible burst is 
the result.” The chace continues over hill and dale, 
either party taking their fences in first-rate style, till 
they reach the crater of a volcano, which forms the 
principal entrance to the city of Tophet, the metro- 
polis of the infernal world. The fiend, who is here 
quite at home in the line of country, has no thought 
of refusing ; Japhet, inspired by a pure spirit of follow- 
my-leader, dashes after him, and finds himself in the 
midst of Tophet. A deal of artful dodging ensues, 
but ultimately the fiend escapes pro tem., by running 
to earth :— 

Through these foul streets, where thick Tartarean gloom 
Increased the dire confusion, ‘twas in vain 
That Japhet tried to trace the skulking fiend, 
Now hid and trembling in a den remote, 
Dug deep beneath the city’s Stygian floor, 
And fast secured by an incumbent weight 
Of mountain, that entombed it far from view. 

But enough. The catastrophe is of course the 

Deluge, and Earthand Ocean are left to bury the dead. 





* Verses—Printed but not Published, are the pro- 
ductions of a mind which owes more to education | 
than to genius; they have their birth rather in the 
ear than inthe heart, and yet there are some that claim 
the latter parentage: witness the following, whose | 
pleading music sounds like an olian harp at even- 
tide:— 

Linger not long. 
Linger not long!—Home is not home without thee, 

Its dearest tokens only make me mourn :— 

Oh! let its memory, like a chain about thee, 

Gently compel and hasten thy return.— 

Linger not long! 
Linger not long!—Though crowds should woo thy staying, 

Bethink thee—can the mirth of friends, though dear, 
Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 

Costs the poor heart that sighs to have thee here ?— 

Linger not long! 
Linger not long !—How shall I watch thy coming, 

As evening’s shadows stretch o'er moor and fell, 
When the wild bee hath ceas’d her weary humming, 

And silence hangs on all things like a spell.— 

Linger not long! 
How shall I watch for thee, when fears grow stronger, 
As night draws dark and darker on the hill! 
How shall I weep, when I can watch no longer— 
Oh! art thou absent—art thou absent, still?— 
Linger not long! 
Yet I should grieve not, though the eye that seeth me 
Gazeth through tears that make its splendour dull; 
For oh! I sometimes fear, when thou art with me, 
My cup of happiness is all too full!— 
Linger not long! 
Haste—haste thee home unto thy mountain-dwelling! 

Haste as a bird unto its peaceful nest! 

Haste as a skiff, when tempests wild are swelling, 

Flies to its haven of securest rest !— 

Linger not long! 

From many pleasing sonnets we select one for 
the natural and kindly feeling which it embodies :— 

Hundreds of leagues, far, far away at sea— 

The Southern Sea—that circling, shoreless Deep, 
Where winds for evermore their courses keep, 
Riding the mad waves with a ceaseless glee; 
One morning we descried a distant sail 

Crossing our path a-head—what might she be? 
Gallantly she went by beneath our lee, 

Far off—and little could our sight avail 

Her nation, name, or destiny to tell. 





And so she pass’d unknown. But we know well 
That tears and smiles—and many a kindly look 
Awaited her on some far distant shore ;— 

And Fancy, mingling in the scene, partook 

The heart-felt raptures of that coming hour! 

There is a vein of delicate thought that runs 
through every page, evincing an amiable disposition, 
and a heart overflowing with a love both of natural 
and moral beauty—and these are the best substitutes 
for genius which we are acquainted with. We shall 
quote another sonnet before we take leave of the 
volume :— 

Ah me! the might, the mystery that lies 
In the brief utterance of a simple name! 

A syllable can fill the Trump of Fame ;— 
A word can summon up the sanctities 

Of buried ages; and at once arise 

Dim Images of Glory, and of Power, 

And Virtue above all—immortal flower, 
The airs exhaling of her native skies! 
Marathon—Leuctra—Salamis—are these 
Unmeaning sounds? But there are holier far! 
Linger not by the blue A2gean seas; 

But onward pass :—salute the morning star 
O’er Zion's desolate hill; by Siloa sigh ; 
And weep—and kiss the dust—on Calvary! 

* Manchester Poetry, with an Introductory Essay,’ 
edited by James Wheeler, is a pleasant volume, and 
creditable to its birth-place. Had it not been largely, 
if not altogether, made up of selections from works 
already judged and approved by the public, we might 
have been tempted to examine to what extent any 
signs of peculiar and local character are discoverable 
in the works of the poets of Manchester. As it is, 
we must content ourselves with stating the results of 
our examination—namely, that Byrom and Ains- 
worth and Swain and Miss Jewsbury, whose verses 
furnish the best portions of the book, are English, 
and not provincial poets. We find in their verses 
no traces of individual life and home scenery, such 
as give an admirable pathos and strength and fresh- 
ness to the “ rhymes” of Ebenezer Elliot, of Sheffield. 

Although * The Devoted One, and other Poems,’ by 
Dugald Moore, does not manifest any very evident 
trace of original genius, or contain any gems 
winning admiration by the finish and elegance with 
which they are wrought; yet, as a whole, it is 
above the average standard of merit. Mr. Moore 
attempts that sober but not passionless form of ex- 
pression, that chastened but not faded tone of colour, 
which gives the best of Campbell's lyrics so good a 
chance of immortality. ‘The Devoted One’ is a 
drama of the Druidical days. Its best portions are 
the lyrical choruses, one of which we may mention, in 
illustration of our parallel, is in the measure of ‘The 
Battle of the Baltic ;—the following is a 

Funeral Chant. 
Flower of the mountain land, 
The storm has sucked thy dew of promise up, 
And death, with icy hand, 
las dashed the morning sunshine from thy cup ; 
Yet wilt thou rise in bloom, 
And smile again at Odin’s blessed command, 
And flourish o’er the tomb, 
When worlds are crushed like seared leaves in his hand. 


’Tis but a moment's pain, 

A gloom, a thunder-cloud that cannot last, 

One shiver—and again 

The pang, the bitterness of death is past; 

And on thy wandering sight, 

Beauty shall burst from woods and living rills, 

More luscious than the light, 

Which cheered thee on thine own unconquered hills. 


And thou shalt join the chase, 

With spirits mounted on their fiery cars, 
Through the high fields of space, 

And up among the never-dying stars, 

With bards whose deathless bays 

Ne’er feel the wintery withering touch of time, 
And warriors of old days, 

Whose battle-songs are chanted still sublime. 


Glory ard peace to thee, 

Upon thy airy pilgrimage above, 

Smile, star of light, while we 

Mourn o'er the perished visions of thy love ; 

A few short hours, and thou 

Shalt be companion of the wise and brave ; 
While on thy snowy brow 

The flowerets of thy mountain land shall wave. 





Farewell, unblemished bud, 
Torn from thy father’s desolate abode ; 
Oh, may the stars that stud 
Night’s awful vault, conduct thee to thy God; 
Earth shall grow old and sear, 
Before thou feel’st the shadow of decay, 
And time’s red falchion shear 
The proudest of her monuments away. 
(A funeral march, exeunt singing.) 


There are many shorter poems, nervous in their ver- 
sification, and which may be adduced in proof of that 
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propriety of thought and careful choice of imagery, 
which we have indicated as Mr. Moore’s merit. 
* The Solitary,’ a longer essay, is better than these: it 
is a contemplative vision of a poet’s career. How often 
has the career been sung! and yet in proportion as 
each singer draws his music from the depths of his 
own heart—from the remembrance of his own feel- 
ings !—there will still be an inexhaustible variety in 
the strains. We must make room for a sonnet, 
which, because it is the least ambitious, is probably the 
best specimen we could give of its writer's powers.— 
The gray hill mingles with the gathering mist, 
The sleepy silence of the air o’erpowers 
Each stir of life ; the awakening bee has kiss’d 
And bade a farewell to the closing flowers; 
Eve gently takes the daylight by the wrist 
And calmly leads him to her solemn bowers; 
Earth feels as if her God supremely bless'd, 
Of his own day, the warm luxurious hours ; 
In the quiet joyous landscape nothing jars, 
The very insects sing in merry crowds; 
The silver moon has beckon’d to the stars, 
Which one by one, come stealing from their clouds, 
As if entranced to gaze upon a sphere 
Which looks as death had never made it sear. 


On the whole, we are inclined to imagine, that 
Glasgow (of which place, we believe, Mr. Moore is 
an inhabitant) if searched, would prove richer in 
poets than Manchester. 

* The Floral Gift,’ edited by William Anderson, is 


a volume of mingled prose and verse, intended, we 
are told in the preface, to prove a volume of perennial, 
not annual attraction. Mr. Anderson has gathered 
together a body of worshipful assistants, among whom 
are Lady Blessington, Lady E. 8S. Wortley, Miss 
Pardoe, Miss Burdon, Mr. Thomas Campbell, Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, Mr. Milnes and others. We find 
but little which we can add to our collection of fugi- 
tive verse. 
Song. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
I gave my love a chain of gold, 
Her beauteous neck to bind; 
But she keeps me in faster hold, 
With chains around my mind. 
I think I have the harder part— 
For ‘neath her lovely chin 
She carries links outside her heart-— 
My fetters are within! 

*Gaxella’ may be dismissed in very few words: 
the wildest ravings of poor Lee are sober sense com- 
pared with some of the “ fine frenzies” which this work 
contains ; to make good our accusation we will call 
witnesses whose evidence must be conclusive. The 
heroine is asleep by a fountain’s side, when the hero 
enters and indulges in the following soliloquy :-— 

“Oh! beak-fixed tortures !—ye whose hold 
My soul's hard wrestlings has withstood, 
By whom hell's flames were scorchless, cold, 
Were icy to my burning blood— 
Where are ye now ?—where, fire-wing'd fiend, 
Thy crushing weight !—my heart has breath, 
1s flame-proof to thy torments—weaned 
From dying life—from living death ! 
Where are ye, mad blasts!—ye whose term 
Of ruin-path rock’d the unsereen’d crag !— 
Its dizzy reel, its pending swag, 
Its base have sunk, deep, shakeless, firm ; 
That very riving strong has sped 
Its clutch, more bedded in its bed! 
The morn has come—the storm is gone, 
O’er it the forceless breezes fly; 
Stretch’d round its head th’ unclouded, lone, 
Calm blue-depth of the summer sky ! 
And here is an account of a quarrel between 
hero and his father,— 
**Wretch!” cried my sire, as swift he grasp’d, 
My throat with agonized, red wrath, 
While foam'd his mouth and speechless gasp'd 
Chok’'d by his heart swoln by blood-froth— 
** Dar’st thou this damn'd reproach ?—tho’ God, 
Tho’ Earth, tho’ Ileaven, tho’ Hell shall frown, 
By Earth, Heaven, Hell, I'll dash thee down!” 


The volume offers many other as choice specimens. 


the 





King Henry the Eighth's Scheme of Bishop- 
ricks, with Illustrations of his Assumption of 
Church Property, §c. Knight & Co. 

Tue volume before us forms a part only of the 

work, which was projected some years since by 

Mr. Cole, the editor. It was his intention, as 

he informs us in his Preface, ‘‘ to accompany the 

publication of ‘Henry the Eighth’s Scheme of 

Bishopricks,’ now printed for the first time, with 

a collection of such original historical docu- 

ments, illustrative of the scheme,” as had escap- 





ed the vigilance, or, which we think far more | 
probable, had been suppressed, by the writers 
who have made the English Reformation their 
theme. ‘The extent of the correspondence on 
this subject is, indeed, almost incredible—that 
of Thomas Cromwell fills, it is computed, not 
less than thirty-four folio volumes, thirteen of 
which the industrious editor had examined, 
when the whole of this valuable collection was 
transferred from the Chapter House to the State 
Paper Office, from whence he has been, in a 
rather arbitrary manner, excluded. We have 
here, therefore, only the scheme of bishopricks, 
some extracts from the original ledgers of the 
Court of Augmentation, and some unpublished 
letters, selected from the mass of correspondence 
to which we have just alluded. 

The plan of Henry seems to have been, that of 
erecting the principal mitred abbeys into os 
ricks, and attaching to each cathedral establis 
ment, in addition to the usual officers, readers in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, (to which, in some 
of the larger establishments, were to be added 
readers in Civil Law and Physic,) a schoolmaster 
and usher, and scholars, varying in number from 
twenty to sixty, besides twenty students in divi- 
nity, for whom exhibitions were to be provided 
at Oxford and Cambridge. There is a curious 
letter of Cranmer on this subject, which, though 
contained in a MS. volume quoted by most 
writers on the English Reformation, has been 
passed over, wherein the archbishop, who has 
always been represented by high church writers 
as a vehement supporter of the present establish- 
ment, abuses prebendaries as bitterly as the most 
virulent opponent could desire. It is in a letter 
from Cranmer to Cromwell, respecting the new 
foundation of Christ Church, Canterbury, and 
the following is an extract :— 

“Nevertheles in myn opinion, the Prebendaries 
whiche be allowed xl. li. a pece yerly, myght be 
altered to a more expediente use, and this ys my 
consideration, ffor having experience both in tyme 
paste and also in our dayes, howe the saide secte of 
Prebendaries have not only spente thair tyme in 
moche ydelnes, and thair substance in superfluous 
bely chere, I thinke it not to be a convenient state 
or degree to be maynteyned and established, consi- 
deryng firste, that comonly a Prebendarye, ys neither 
a lerner ne teacher, but a good viander. Than by 
the same name, thei loke to be cheif, and to bere all 
the hole rule and preheminence, in the colleg where 
thai be resident, by meanes wherof, the young of 
thair own nature gyven more to pleas‘, good cher 
and pastyme, than to abstynence, studye, and learn- 
yng shall easely be broughte frome thair bookes to 
folowe thappetite and example of the said Preben- 
daries being thair headdes and rulers. And the state 
of Prebendaries hath ben so excessyvely abused, that 
whan Jernyd men hath ben admytted unto such 
Rowme, many tymes thei have desisted from thair 
good and godlie studeis and all other vertious exer- 
cise of preaching and teaching. Wherfor if it may 
so stande with the kinge’s gratious pleast, I wolde 
wyshe, that not only the name of a Prebendarie 
were exiled his grace’s foundations, but also the 
superfluous conditions of such persons. I cannot 
deny but that the begynnyng of Prebendaries was no 
lesse purposed for the mayntenance of good lernying 
and good conversation of lyving, than religious men 
were. But forasmoch as both be gone from thair 
firste and order, and thone ys founde like offender 
with the other, it maketh no greate matier, yf thei 
perish to gether, ffor to say the trueth it ys an estate, 
which saincte Paule reconying up the degrees and 
estates alowed in his tyme could not fynd in the 
churche of Christe.” 

A curious letter from Lord Southampton, also 
addressed to Cromwell, is printed here, from 
which we must make one or two extracts. The 
first affords proof of the anxiety of the king and 
his councillors to obtain a majority in the House 
of Commons favourable to his views of suppress- 
ing the monasteries; and the second places in 
strong light, the insults which the noblest and 





most illustrious personages were exposed to 
from the upstart favourites of Henry. « My 
lady of Sarum,” was no other than Margaret 
Countess of Salisbury, a Plantagenet, and second 
cousin to the king; and yet this illustrious 
woman had to endure the most abusive epithets 
applied to herself and her son, Cardinal Pole 
and, instead of commanding the dastardly emis- 
sary from her presence, was forced, “with 
wonderful sorrowful countenance,” to vindicate 
herself! 


“Pleased it your Goode Lordshippe, As I rode 
hidreward, afore I arrived at Guldford, I went to Sir 
Richard Weston, whome I found in his bed very 
syke, entending to comune with the same, and to 
feele his mynd, whidre he wold stond to be Knight 
of the Shiere, whose aunswer was that in no wise he 
wold so do, sayeing that he rather looke to die, than 
for any oodre thing, and that also he woll bee glad 
and do the best he could to further my brodre, and 
Sir Mathiew Browne. Wherfore percyving his mynd, 
I gave ordre aswel to my Sustre Browne as oodre of 
my frends thereabouts to make provision for the 
same. Trusting that according to the Kings pleasure 
they shal bee chosen for Surrey withoute difficulty, 
And being at Guldford I called unto me the mayor 
and diverse oodre honest men of that Towne, and 
brake my mynd to them, sayeng that where nowe 
the King had called his parliament whereunto they 
must appoynt and send theire Burgesses, Me thought 
it wold be great charge unto them and their Towne, 
onles provision were had, and that if they wold folowe 
myne advise, their said charge shold bee small or 
none signifieing unto them that I would provide 
them able men to supplie the rome. Wherunto 
making aunswer, and hertely thanking me for my 
said advise, They said that an honest man of the 
Towne, whose name is Daniel Modge desired to have 
the one rome, and that they all were desirouse he 
shold so have, howbeeit for the toodre, they were 
content to refer it to my pleasure, to name whome I 
lusted. My Lord this Daniel is a kinsman of Harry 
Polesteds your Lordshippes servant, an honest man, 
and one whome I thinke wol doo right wel his part 
insuche things as the Kings Majesty entendeth. And 
as toochinge the toodre to bee named, it may lieke 
you to knowe the Kings pleasure whidre his grace 
wol name any of his chambre or some oodre. And 
in caes it please his grace to refer the thinge to my 
discretion, I entend to name one of my servants odre 
Fitzwilliam or John Bourne my clerke whome I 
thinke either of them liek enoughe to do well. * * 
For Portismowth I entend that John Chadreton 
shalbee one there, and for his felowe and also for the 
Burgess of Middurst, I shall not fayle to doo the 
best I can to furnishe them of honest men, and suche 
as shal bee meete. And in semblable wiese I shall 
doo all I can, that according to the Kings mynd— 
for Southampton Mr Kingesmel shall bee joyned 
with Maistre Wriothisley. * * My Lord for that my 
wief sithens her coming hidre hath not seene my 
lady of Sarum, neyther I at my first coming repayred 
unto her, but made it all straunge. The said lady 
takith it wondeful grevously. And forasmoch a Gen- 
tilman of myne who dooth no thing but attend on 
her, told me therof and that she besought me to 
speak with her, I therfore went unto her this aftre 
none and told her the cause whie I and my wief for- 
bare to see her, was for that wee could not find in 
our herts to doo any oodre seeing that that erraunt 
Hooreson Traytor her sonne the Cardinal went 
aboute from Prince to Prince to worke suche troble 
to our Sovraigne Lord & his reaulme, with many 
oodre words of liek effect, wherunto she made me 
aunswer with a wondreful sorowfull countenance, 
that albee it he were most unhappy, and an il man, 
to behave him self so unkindly and traytorously unto 
his Soveraigne Lord and Maistre who hath ever 
beene so goode and graciouse Lorde to him and his 
frends yet was he no Horeson for she said she tooke 
God to record she was both a goode woman and a 
true woman, wisheing him to bee in heven or els that 
she ware of power to bring him home unto the Kings 
presence, whome she trusted wold be so merciful a 
lord unto her, that albeeit her wretchide sonne were 
so ungratiouse and so mutche an offendre, that yet 
his Grace wold not impute his haynouse offenses 
unto her Innocencie with mo words of a liek lament- 
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able effect. Nevertheles my Lord I soone left her, 
and for this tyme had no further talke with her, ney- 
ther entend to have whiles Iam here. Evermore 
peseeching your good Lordshippe to have in your 

remembraunce to rid me of her company, 
whan ye may convenient. For surely she is muche 
chargeable unto you and also mutche trobleth my 
mynd. Sir I have no novelties to send your good 
Lordshippe saulving a fewe Shelsay Cockles whiche 
I wolde were moche bettre for your good Lordshippe, 
whome I commit to the keeping of tholy Trinity. 
From Cowdrey on ‘Thursday the xiiijt® of Marche.” 

Southampton was soon “rid of the company” 
of this unhappy lady, for she was shortly after 
consigned to the Tower, where she remained 
until her execution, for no other crime than 
choosing to remain of the religion of her fore- 
fathers. 

From the specimens here given, the reader 
will regret with us that Mr. Cole was prevented 
from carrying his original design into execution, 
since it is only by careful research among ori- 
ginal and contemporary documents, and an im- 
partial publication of them, that we can ever 
expect to arrive at truth in history. 








Hood's Own. No. XII. Baily & Co. 
Tu1s comprehensive and delightful volume—the 
best parlour-window book of its day—is now 
complete. We regret that serious illness has 
delayed the publication of the last number. On 
this subject Mr. Hood observes :— 

“ To ahale hearty man, a perfect picture of health, 
in an oaken frame, such abortions seem sufficiently 
unaccountable. A great hulking fellow, revelling as 
De Quincy used emphatically to say, ‘in rude 
sovine health,-—a voracious human animal, camel- 
stomached and iron-built, who could all but devour 
and digest himself like a Kilkenny cat,—can neither 
sympathise with nor understand those frequent 
failures and down-breakings which happen to beings 
not so fortunately gifted with indelicate constitu- 
tions.” 


Mr. Hood now seats himself once again be- 
side the confessional, and gossips on in his own 
peculiar humour about the accidents which first 
made him a literary labourer, and the incidents 
of his early literary life. He was, it appears, 
designed for an engraver, and worked for some 
two orthree years at theprofession, indulging only 
in an occasional literary venture, when, on the 
death of Mr. John Scott, the proprietorship of 
the London Magazine passed into other hands, 
and he became sub-editor. He entered, he tells 
us, on his new office with zeal and delight—the 
bowl had now found its true bias :— 

“T dreamt articles, thought articles, wrote articles, 
which were all inserted by the editor, of course with 
the concurrence of his deputy. The more irksome 
parts of authorship were to me labours of love. But 
my top-gallant glory was in ‘ourContributors !’ How 
I used to look forward to Elia! and backward for 
Hazlitt, and all round for Edward Herbert, and how 
T used to look up to Allan Cunningham! for at that 
time the London had a goodly list of writers—a rare 
company. It is now defunct, and perhaps no ex-peri- 
odical might so appropriately be apostrophized with 
the Irish funereal question—* Arrah, honey, why did 
you die?” Had you not an editor, and elegant prose 
writers, and beautiful poets, and broths of boys for 
criticism and classics, and wits and humorists.—Elia, 
Cary, Procter, Cunningham, Bowring, Barton, Haz- 
litt, Elton, Hartley Coleridge, Talfourd, Soane, 
Horace Smith, Reynolds, Poole, Clare, and Thomas 
Benyon, with a power besides. Hadn’t you Lion’s 
heads with traditional tales? Hadn't you an 
Opium Eater, and a Dwarf, and a Giant, and a 
Learned Lamb, and a Green Man? Had not youa 
regular Drama, and a Musical Report, and a Report 
of Agriculture, and an Obituary, and a Price Current, 
and a current price, of only half-a-crown? Arrah, 
why did you die? Why, somehow¢the contributors 
fell away—the concern went into other hands—worst 
of all, a new editor tried to put the Belles Lettres in 


the Miscellany, like that of poor Le Fevre, got 
slower, slower, slower,—and slower still—and then 

stopped for ever!” 

After this general summary, we are jntroduced 

personally to many of the contributors: perhaps 

the reader will not object to make one at an 

editorial dinner :— 

“On the right hand then of the Editor sits Elia, 

of the pleasant smile, and the quick eyes—Procter 

said of them that ‘they looked as if they could pick 

up pins and needles’\—and a wit as quick as his eyes, 

and sure, as Hazlitt described, to stammer out the 

best pun and the best remark in the course of the 

evening. Next to him, shining verdantly out from 

the grave-coloured suits of the literati, ike a patch 

of turnips amidst stubble and fallow, behold our Jack 

i’ the Green—John Clare! In his bright, grass- 

coloured coat, and yellow waistcoat (there are green- 

ish stalks too, under the table), he looks a very Cow- 

slip, and blooms amongst usas Goldsmith must have 
done in his peach-blossom, * * Elia—much more of 
House Lamb than of Grass Lamb—avowedly caring 
little or nothing for Pastoral ; cottons, nevertheless, 
very kindly to the Northamptonshire Poet, and still 
more to his ale, pledging him again and again as 
* Clarissimus,’ and ‘ Princely Clare,’ and sometimes 
so lustily, as to make the latter cast an anxious glance 
into his tankard. By his bright happy look, the 
Helpstone Visiter is inwardly contrasting the un- 
lettered country company of Clod, and Hodge and 
Podge, with the delights of * London’ society—Elia, 
and Barry, and Herbert, and Mr. Table Talk, cum 
multis aliis—i. e. a multiplicity of all. But besides 
the tankard, the two ‘*drouthie neebours’ discuss 
Poetry in general,* and Montgomery’s ‘Common 
Lot’ in particular, Lamb insisting on the beauty of 
the tangental sharp turn at ‘O! she was fair!’ think- 
ing, mayhap, of his own Alice W . and Clare 
swearing ‘ Dal!’ (a clarified d—n) * Dal!’ if it isn’t 
like a Dead Man preaching out of his coffin!’ Anon, 
the Humorist begins to banter the Peasant on certain 





contempt for the rules of Priscian, whereupon the 
accused, thinking with Burns, 

“What sair’s their grammars? 

They'd better ta’en up spades and shools, 

Or knappin hammers,’ 
vehemently denounces all Philology as nothing but 
a sort of man-trap for authors, and heartily dals 
Lindley Murray for inventing it!’ * * There was 
much about Clare for a Quaker to like; he was 
tender-hearted, and averse to violence. How he re- 
coiled once, bodily-taking his chair along with him, 
—from a young surgeon, or surgeon’s friend, who let 
drop, somewhat abruptly, that he was just come 
‘from seeing a child skinned !\—Clare, from his look 
of horror, evidently thought that the poor infant, like 
Marsyas, had been flayed alive ! He was both gentle 
and simple. I have heard that on his first visit to 
London, his publisher considerately sent their porter 
to meet him at the inn; but when Thomas neces- 
sarily inquired of the gentleman in green, ‘ Are you 
Mr. Clare ?’ the latter, willing to foil the traditionary 
tricks of London sharpers, replied to the suspicious 
query with a positive negative. The Brobdignaggian 
next to Clare, overtopping him by the whole head 
and shoulders—a physical ‘ Colossus of Literature,’ 
the grenadier of our corps—is Allan Cunningham, 
‘a credit,’ quoth Sir Walter Scott (he might have 
said a long credit) * to Caledonia.’ He is often called 
‘honest Allan,’ to distinguish him, perhaps, from one 
Allan-a-Dale, who was apt to mistake his neighbours’ 
goods for his own—sometimes, between ourselves, 
yclept the * C, of Solway,’ in allusion to that favou- 
rite * Allan Water,’ the Solway Sea. There is some- 
thing of the true moody poetical weather observable 
in the barometer of his face, alternating from Varia- 
ble to Showery, from Stormy to Set Fair. At times 
he looks gloomy and earnest and traditional—a little 
like a Covenanter—but he suddenly clears up and 
laughs a hearty laugh that lifts him an inch or two 
from his chair, for he rises at a joke when he sees 
one, like a trout at a fly, and finishes with a smart 
rubbing of his ample palms. He has store, too, of 
broad Scotch stories, and shrewd sayings; and he 





* Talking of Poetry, Lamb told me one day that he had 
just met with the most vigorous line he had ever read. 
« Where ?’ ‘ Out of the Camden's Head, all in one line— 





Utilitarian envelopes ; whereupon, the circulation of 
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*Clare-obscurities’ in his own verses, originating in a | 


writes—no, he wrote rare old-new or new-old ballads, 
Why not now? Has his Pegasus, as he once related 
of his pony, run from under him? Has the Mermaid 
of Galloway left no little ones? Is Bonnie Lady 
Ann married, or May Morison dead? Thou wast 
formed for a poet, Allan, by nature, and by stature 
too, according to Pope— 

*To snatch a grace beyond the reach of Art.’ 

The Reverend personage on the Editor's right, with 
the studious brow, deep-set eyes, and bald crown, is 
the mild and modest Cary—the same who turned 
Dante into Miltonic English blank verse. He is 
sending his plate towards the partridges, which he 
will relish and digest as though they were the Birds 
of Aristophanes. He has his eye, too, on the French 
made-dishes. Pity, shame and pity, such a Trans- 
lator found no better translation in the Church ! 
A very pleasant day we ‘ Londoners’ once spent at a 
Chiswick parsonage, formerly tenanted by Hogarth, 
along with the hospitable Cary, and, as Elia called 
them, his Caryatides. * * That smart active person 
opposite, with a game-cock-looking head, and the 
hair combed smooth, fighter fashion, over his fore- 
head—with one finger hooked round a glass of cham- 
paigne, not that he requires it to inspirit him, for his 
wit bubbles up of itself—is our Edward Herbert, the 
Author of that true piece of Biography, the Life of 
Peter Corcoran. He is ‘good with both hands,’ 
like that Nonpareil Randall, at a comic verse or a 
serious stanza—smart at a repartee—sharp at a re- 
tort,—and not averse toa bit of mischief. *T'was 
he who gave the runaway ring at Wordsworth’s 
Peter Bell. Generally, his jests, set off by a happy 
manner, are only ticklesome, but now and then they 
are sharp-flavoured,—like the sharpness of the pine- 
apple. Would I could give a sample. Alas! What 
apity it is that so many good things uttered by 
Poets, and Wits, and Humourists, at chance times 
—and they are always the best and brightest, like 
sparks struck out by Pegasus’ own hoof, in a curvet 
amongst the flints—should be daily and hourly lost 
to the world for want of a recorder! But in this 
Century of Inventions when a self-acting drawing- 
paper has been discovered for copying visible objects, 
who knows but that a future Niepce, or Daguerre, or 
Herschel, or Fox Talbot, may find out some sort of 
Boswellish writing-paper torepeat whatever it hears.” 

But we must be brief, and therefore pass Proc- 
ter, De Quincy, Hazlitt, and others with merely 
a nod of recognition. Mr. Hood, as might have 
been expected, soon became fast friends with 
Charles Lamb, and a frequent visitor at Cole- 
brooke Cottage; there he met Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and other literary worthies—but we must 
reserve our space for a full-length portrait of the 
last :— 

“Colebrooke Cottage was a House of Call for 
All Denominations. Men of all parties postponed 
their partisanship, and met there as on a neutral 
ground. There were but two persons, whom L, 
avowedly did not wish to encounter beneath his roof, 
and those two, merely on account of private and 
family differences. For the rest, they left all their 
hostilities at the door, with their sticks. This for- 
bearance was due to the truly tolerant spirit of the 
Host, which influenced all within its sphere. Lamb, 
whilst he willingly lent a crutch to halting Humility, 
took delight in tripping up the stilts of Pretension, 
Anybody might trot out his Hobby ; but he allowed 
nobody to ride the High Horse. If it was a High 
German one, he would chant— 

“Géuty Géuty 
Is a great Beauty.” 
till the rider moderated his gallop. He hated any- 
thing like Cock-of-the-Walk-ism ; and set his face 
and his wit against all Utraism, Transcendentalism, 
Sentimentalism, Conventional Manncrism, and above 
all, Separatism. In opposition to the Exclusives he 
was emphatically an Inclusive. As he once owned 
to me, he was fond of antagonising. Indeed in the 
sketch of himself, prefacing the Last Essays of Elia, 
he says, ‘with the Religionist I pass for a Free 
thinker, while the other faction set me down for a 
Bigot.’ In fact, no politician ever laboured more to 
preserve the Balance of Power in Europe, than he 
did to correct any temporary preponderances. He 
was always trimming in the nautical, not in the 





political, sense. ‘Thus in his ‘ magnanimous letter,’ 
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as Hazlitt called it, to High Church Southey, he | Loretto. It stands apart from trace of human habi- 


professed himself an Unitarian. With a Catholic 
he would probably have called himself a Jew: as 
amongst Quakers, by way of a set-off against their 
own formality, he would indulge in a little extra 
levity. I well remember his chuckling at having 
spirited on his correspondent Bernard Barton, to 
commit some little enormities, such as addressing 
him as C. Lamb, Esquire. * * 

“ He hated evil-speaking, carping, and petty scan- 
dal. On one occasion, having slipped out an anec- 
dote, to the discredit of a literary man, the next 
moment, with an expression of remorse, for having 
impaired even my opinion of the party, he bound 
me solemnly to bury the story in my own bosom. 
In another case, he characteristically rebuked the 
backbiting spirit of a censorious neighbour. Some 
Mrs. Candour telling him, in expectation of an ill- 
natured comment, that Miss * * *, the teacher at the 
Ladies’ School, had married a publican, ‘ Has she 
so ?’ said Lamb, ‘then I'll have my beer there!’ As 
to his liberality, in a pecuniary sense, he passed (says 
Lamb of Elia) with some people, through having a 
settled but moderate income, for a great miser. And 
in truth he knew the value of money, its power, its 
usefulness, One January night he told me with 
great glee that at the end of the late year he had 
been able to lay by—and thence proceeded to read 
me a serio-comic lecture on the text of * Keep your 
hand out of your Pocket.’ The truth is, Lamb, like 
Shakspeare, in the universality of his sympathies, 
could feel pro tempore, what belonged to the cha- 
racter of a gripe-all. The reader will remember his 
capital note in the * Dramatic Specimens,’ on the 
decline of Misers, in consequence of the Platonic 
nature of an affection for Money, since Money was 
represented by * Flimsies’ instead of substantial coin, 
the good old solid sonorous dollars and doubloons, 
and pieces of eight, that might be handled, and 
hugged, and rattled, and perhaps kissed. But to this 
passion for hoarding he one day attributed a new 
origin. ‘A Miser,’ he said,‘ is sometimes a grand 
personification of Fear. He has a fine horror of 
Poverty. And he is not content to keep Want from 
the door, or at arm’s length,—but he places it, by 
heaping wealth upon wealth, at a sublime distance !” 
Such was his theory : now for his practice. Amongst 
his other guests, you occasionally saw an elderly 
lady, formal, fair, and flaxen-wigged, looking remark- 
ably like an animated wax doll,—and she did visit 
some friends, or relations, at a toyshop near St. Dun- 
stan’s. When she spoke, it wasas by an artificial ap- 
paratus, through some defect in her palate, and she 
had a slight limp and a twist in her figure, occa- 
sioned—what would Hannah More have said !—by 
running down Greenwich Hill! this antiquated per- 
sonage had been Lamb’s School-mistress—and on 
this retrospective consideration, though she could 
hardly have taught him more than to read his native 
tongue—he allowed her in her decline, a yearly sum, 
equal to—what shall I say ?—to the stipend which 
some persons of fortune deem sufficient for the active 
services of an all-accomplished gentlewoman in the 
education of their children. Say, thirty pounds per 
annum !” 

The pleasant meetings at Lamb’s were for 
a time interrupted by a visit, in search of health, 
to Hastings. While there, Mr. Hood received 
the following quaint and characteristic letter :— 


“ And what dost thou at the Priory? Cucullus 
non facit Monachum. English me that, and chal- 
lenge old Lignum Janua to make a better. My old 
New River has presented no extraordinary novelties 
lately. » But there Hopes its day after day speculat- 
ing upon traditionary gudgeons. I think she has 
taken the fisheries. I now know the reason why our 
forefathers were denominated East and West Angles. 
Yet is there no lack of spawn, for I wash my hands 
in fishets that come through the pump every morn- 
ing, thick as motelings—little things that perish un- 
timely, and never taste the brook. You do not tell 
me of those romantic Land Bays that be as thou 
goest to Lover’s Seat, neither of that little Church- 
ling in the midst of a wood, (in the opposite direction 
nine furlongs from the town), that seems dropt by 
the Angel that was tired of carrying two packages ; 
marry, with the other he made shift to pick his flight 





tation, yet hath it pulpit, reading-desk, and trim font 
of massiest marble, as if Robinson Crusoe had reared 
it to soothe himself with old church-going images. 
I forget its Xtian name, and what She Saint was its 
gossip. You should also go to No. 13, Standgate 
Street, a Baker, who has the finest collection of 
marine monsters in ten sea countries ; sea-dragons, 
polypi, mer-people, most fantastic. You have only 
to name the old Gentleman in black (not the Devil), 
that lodged with him a week (he'll remember) last 
July, and he will show courtesy. He is by far the 
foremost of the Savans. His wife is the funniest 
thwarting little animal! They are decidedly the 
Lions of green Hastings. Well, I have made an 
end of my say ;—my epistolary time is gone by when 
I could have scribbled as long (I will not say as 
agreeable) as thine was to both of us. I am dwin- 
dled to notes and letterets. But in good earnest I 
shall be most happy to hail thy return to the waters 
of old Sir Hugh. There is nothing like inland mur- 
murs, fresh ripples, and our native minnows, 
Ile sang in meads how sweet the brooklets ran, 
To the rough ocean and red restless sands. 

I design to give up smoking; but I have not yet 
fixed upon the equivalent vice. I must have quid 
pro quo, or quo pro quid, as Tom Woodgate would 
correct me. My service to him. “C¢.i,." 


Those who knew Lamb will not be surprised 
to hear that the story of the Baker of Standgate 
Street was a pure fiction, as Mr. Hood found, 
after hunting out every baker and bakery in the 
town. It was about this time that the Odes 
and Addresses were first published, and soon 
after Lamb received the following letter from 
Coleridge :— 

“* My dear Charles,—This afternoon, a little, thin, 
mean-looking sort of a foolscap, sub-octavo of poems, 
printed on very dingy outsides, lay on the table, 
which the cover informed me was circulating in our 
book-club, so very Grub Streetish in all its appear- 
ance, internal as well as external, that I cannot ex- 
plain by what accident of impulse (assuredly there 
was no motive in play) I came to look into it. Least 
of all, the title, Odes and Addresses to Great Men, 
which connected itself in my head with Rejected 
Addresses, and all the Smith and Theodore Hook 
squad, But, my dear Charles, it was certainly 
written by you, or under you, or unacum you. I 
know none of your frequent visitors capacious and 
assimilative enough of your converse to have repro- 
duced you so honestly, supposing you had left your- 
self in pledge in his lock-up house. Gillman, to 
whom I read the spirited parody on the introduction 
to Peter Bell, the Ode to the Great Unknown, and 
to Mrs. Twig; he speaks doubtfully of Reynolds 
and Hood. But here come Irving and Basil Mon- 
tagu. 

“ Thursday night, 10 o’clock.—_No! Charles, it is 
you. I have read them over again, and I understand 
why you have anon’d the book. The puns are nine 
in ten good—many excellent—the Newgatory trans- 
cendent. And then the exemplum sine exemplo of a 
volume of personalities and contemporaneities, with- 
out a single line that could inflict the infinitesimal of 
an unpleasance on any man in his senses ; saving and 
except perhaps in the envy-addled brain of the 
despiser of your Lays. If not a triumph over him, 
it is at least an ovation. Then, moreover, and besides, 
to speak with becoming modesty, excepting my own 
self, who is there but you who could write the musical 
lines and stanzas that are intermixed? Here Gill- 
man, come up to my garret, and driven back by the 
guardian spirits of four huge flower-holders of omni- 
genous roses and honeysuckles—(Lord have mercy 
on his hysterical olfactories! what will he do in 
Paradise ? I must have a pair or two of nostril-plugs, 
or nose-goggles, laid in his coffin)—stands at the door 
reading that to M‘Adam, and the washerwoman’s 
letter, and he admits the facts. You are found in 
the manner, as the lawyers say! so, Mr. Charles! 
hang yourself up, and send me a line, by way of token 
and acknowledgment. My dear love to Mary. 
God bless you and your Unshamabramizer. 

“§S. T. Coterince.” 


We now take our leave. The work needs no 





to Loretto. Inquire out and see my little Protestant 





ledgment that it contains nearly six hundred 
closely-printed pages, of the best things selected 
from a series of yearly volumes that were received 
by the public with unprecedented approbation 
with nearly 300 wood-cuts, and many original 
papers. A work, in its way, without example 
as the almost unaided labour of one man. : 





List of New Books.—Sermons, by the late Rey, John 
Scott, of Greenock, with Memoir by J. Barr, D.D., 8yo. 
bds. 10s. 6d.—The Book of Bon-Accord, or a Guide to Aber. 
deen, 12mo. cl. 6s.—The Seasons of Life, by Mary Ash- 
downe, post Svo. cl. 8s. 6¢d.—Hill on the Management of 
Lunatic Asylums, &c. 8vo, cl. 6s.—A Tour to Killarney, a 
Narrative of Facts, 12mo. cl. 3s.—Temperance Rhymes 
12mo. cl. 2s.—Jacob’s Latin Reader, Part 1., with Ex. 
planatory Notes, 6th edit. 12mo. cl. 2s. 6d.—The Engineer's 
Comnion-Place Book of Practical Reference, by William 
Templeton, with Illustrations, 12mo. cl. 6s.—Templeton’s 
Millwright’s and Engineer’s Pocket Companion, 5th edit 
with Corrections and Additions, 12mo. cl. 6s.—M‘Ghee’s 
Laws of the Papacy, 12mo. cl. 4s. 6¢d.—Urquhart’s Spirit 
of the East, new edit. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. 28s.—Account of the 
Foreign Orders of Knighthood, by Nichols, 4to. bds. 20s,— 
Portraits of Eminent Living Divines, No. I. prints 12s, 
proofs 21s.—Coleridge’s (S. I.) Aids to Reflection, 4th edit, 
fc. Svo. cl. 7s. 6d.—Gentleman of the Old School, 3 vols. 
= 8vo. bds. 12. 11s. 6d.—Keightley’s History of England, 

ol, 11. 12mo. bds. 7s.—Life of Sir Richard Hill, by the 
Rev. E. Sidney, 8vo. cl. 12s.—Domestic Portraiture, 5th 
edit. 12mo. cl. 6s.—The Evidence and Authority of Diving 
Revelation, by R. Haldane, Esq. 3rd edit. 2 vols. cl. 105,.— 
Democracy in America, by Alexis de Tocqueville, 2 vols, 
post Svo. 3rd edit. 21s.—Six Years’ Residence in Algiers, 
by Mrs. Broughton, post 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d.—Architectural 
Remains of the Reign of Elizabeth and James the Ist, from 
Accurate Drawings, by A. J. Richardson, plain 2¢. 2s., 
coloured 32. 5s.—Wars of the Jews, as related by Josephus, 
5th edit. 12mo. hf-bd. 6s.—Scenesof Commerce, or ‘ W here 
does it come from?’ by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, 3rd edit, 
12mo. hf-bd. 7s. 6¢.—Browning’s History of the Huguenots, 
Vol. III. 8vo. cl. 10s. 6¢.—Adams on St. Peter, by Sher- 
man, imp. 8vo. cl. 25s.—The Pulpit, Vol. XXIII. cl. 7s. 62. 
—Richardson’s Popular Treatise on Warming and Venti- 
lating Buildings, 8vo. 2nd edit. 12s. 6d.—Adcock’s Rules 
and Data for the Steam-Engine, Canals, &c., 12mo. bds. 
2s. 6d.—Leigh’s Guide to Wales and Monmouthshire, 4th 
edit. 12mo. cl. 9s.—Hints on Horsemanship, 12mo. bds. 5s, 
—Chrysostomus in Mattheum, edited by F. Field, M.A., 
8vo. bds, 2/. 2s.—Gwilt’s Treatise on the Equilibrium of 
Arches, 3rd edit. demy 8vo. cl. 5s.—Hours of Thought, by 
William M‘Combie, 2nd edit. royal 18mo. cl. 3s. 6¢.— 
Sparks from the Wheel of the Man Wot Grinds, a Light 
on the Pharmacopea, 18mo. cl. 3s. 6¢.—The Excerpta of 
Wit, and Railway Companion, 18mo. cl. gilt, 4s. 6d —Le 
Souterrain, par Madame Backker, 9th edit. royal 18mo. cl, 
4s.—Missions the Chief End of the Christian Church, 18mo, 
cl. 2s. 6d.—Barlee’s Explanatory Version of the Minor Pro- 

hets, fc. Svo. cl. 4s.—Frank Howard's Science of Drawing, 
Part I. Trees, fc. Svo. cl. 4s.—Capital Punishment, the 
Importance of its Abolition,a Prize Essay, 18mo cl. 2s. 6d. 
—W yld’s London to Birmingham, and Manchester to Liver- 
pool Railway Guide, 18mo. cl. 3s.—W/yld’s Grand Junction 
Railway Guide, 18mo. swd. 1s.— Butler's Analogy of 
Religion, with Memoir of the Author, by Rev. G. Croly, 
L.L.D., 12mo. cl. 4s, 6¢.—Channing’s Remarks on the 
Slavery Question, Svo. swd. Is. 6d.—The Destinies of the 
British Empire, by William Thorpe, 2nd edit. 12mo. bds. 
4s. 6d.—Ryan’s (Dr.) Formulary of Hospitals, 3rd edit. 
32mo. cl. 5s. 6d.—Lodge’s Genealogy of the Peerage for 
1839, 8vo. 21s.—Curtis on Hearing, 12mo. swd. 1s.—Hogg 
on the Carnation, Pink, &c. 6th edit. 12mo. bds. 6s. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Carey's National Histories, Vol. I. 
The History or France (from the earliest period), by 
Emile de Bonnechose, is now ready, price 7s. 6d. Volume 
the First of the same series, being the History or THE 
UNITED States oF AMERICcA,by John Frost, of Philadelphia, 
price 5s. 6d.,is also published. C. Tilt, London. 





[ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Monsicur Lepage’s French School. 
4th edit. 4s. each Part, or the 3 Parts bound in 1 volume, 
price 1ls—L’Ecuo pE Paris; Part I. being a Selection of 
Phrases a Person would hear Daily, if living in France, with 
a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. The general and 
spontaneous adoption of Monsieur Lepage’s ‘ Echo de Paris,’ 
has encouraged him to publish two new works, which he 
confidently trusts will, in conjunction with L’Echo, give a 
thorough knowledge of the French Language, as regards 
speaking it fluently and well, writing and translating it 
easily and elegantly, and a thorough grammatical know- 
ledge, based upon the firmest principles; thereby obviating 
entirely all necessity of ‘leaving England to learn French.” 
—Lepage's French School, Part I. 4s. Girt or FLUENCY IN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION ; a Set of Exercises for the Learner 
of the French Language, calculated to enable him, by means 
of practice, to express himself fluently on the ordinary topics 
of life. With Notes.—Lepage’s French School, Part IIL 4s. 
Tue Last Step To FRENCH; OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Frencu GrRawMaAR, displayed in a Series of Short Lessons, 
each of which is followed by Questions and Emercises, with 
the Versification.—London: Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishops- 
gate Street Within; of whom the full allowance to Schools 
and Private Teachers may be had. 
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A SIMILE, 
FROM VICTOR HUGO. 
Tar vanquished hero, in one little hour, 

May yield his radiant crown, abjured by all, 
His glorious throne, and all the pride of power,— 
Even that which, blent with his celebrity, 

Shows forth his aspect like a starry sky— 

Still lives his lofty genius in his fall. 

Thus, when the battle’s fiery throng is rolled 

Round a tall banner, every waving streak 
Of red and blue, of tinsel, silk and gold, 

Falls in the thunders of the cannonade, 
Swept o’er the field in fragments, shred by shred, 

As torn and scattered by the vulture’s beak ;— 
Still, still, amid the din of trampling feet, 

The shocks and tumults of the maddening scene, 
Where war's concentred furies wildly meet, 
Perched on its staff,—pride of the charging lines! 
While scarce a rag hangs fluttering round it, shines 

The bold bronze Eagle, scatheless and serene ! 

Cork. W. Dz. 





AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 
BY VICTOR HUGO. 

Enfant! si j’étais roi, je donnerais l’empire, &c. 
I'd give, Girl, (were I but a king,) 
Throne, sceptre, empire,—everything ; 
My people, suppliant on the knee ; 
My ships, that crowd the subject sea ; 
My crown, my baths of porphyry,— 

For one sweet look from thee! 


Were I a God, I'd give—the air, 
Earth, and the sea; the angels fair ; 
The skies ; the golden worlds around ; 
The demons, whom my laws have bound ; 
Chaos, and its dark progeny ; 
All space, and all eternity,— 

For one love-kiss from thee! 


C. L. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We shall next week bring to a conclusion our notice 
of Mr. Jackson's interesting volume. ‘To enable us 
to do full justice to the illustrations, we have had a 
sheet printed separately, by Messrs. Maurice & Co., 
of Fenchurch Street, considered, as we are informed, 
among the best, if not the very best printers of such 
delicate works. It will include specimens of the art 
from the time of Albert Durer and Burgmair, down 
to the present day, with copies of some of the finest 
works of Bewick, Thompson, and Jackson, after 
Hogarth, Rembrandt, Wilkie,and Harvey. It must 
be manifest, that we have done our best to gratify 
our subscribers, and have only to entreat of them to 
give special directions to their newsmen, to be care- 
ful and keep their copies clean. 

Among the many innovations which have been 
made of late years in the East, certainly the esta- 
blishment of an Italian Opera at Constantinople is 
not the least remarkable. The Turkish fashionables 
are so carried away by their rage for the Opera, that, 
unable to wait till the erection of the theatre in Pera, 
for which two experienced French architects are en- 
gaged, they have had a large hotel in the square 
called Almeidan, fitted up for the purpose, and have 
operas three or four times a week. Notwithstanding 
the high price of the places (from 2 to 10 heavy 
piastres, or from 8s. to 2/.), the theatre is always 
crammed with Turks, who, in spite of their habitual 
early hours, lollthere contentedly till midnight. Their 
prima donna is Edelina Fritsch, said to be an excel- 
lent singer, and complete mistress of the Turkish 
language, which she learned in Odessa and Walla- 
chia. She teaches the young Turks to sing, and goes 
through the streets borne in a palanquin by four 
blacks, and preceded by eight others. The Grand 
Signor himself has visited the Opera, which will, 
perhaps, do as much as his absolute commands to 
amalgamate his people with those of Western 
Europe. 

A special meeting of the Architectural Society 
was lately held, for the purpose of considering the 
resolutions of the Gresham Committee, issued as in- 

structions to architects furnishing designs for the new 
Royal Exchange, when it was resolved to represent 
to the Committee the difficulty under which archi- 
tects must labour in preparing designs for the new 





Royal Exchange, from the indistinctness of the in- 
structions; and that— 

“It isnot possible to meet the obvious necessities of the 
case, unless the objects proposed in the general distribution 
of the apartments be specitied, together with the individual 
application of each of those apartments. That it is a matter 
of notoriety, that under the roof of the old Exchange ac- 
commodation was provided for the Lord Mayor's Court 
Office, the Merchant Seamen's Asylum, Lloyd’s Coffee 
llouse, and the Royal Exchange Fire Office; it is presumed, 
however, that one or other of these establishments must 
now be omitted, because three only are spoken of, That the 
block plan required would be inconveniently large at the 
scale determined upon. That a question has arisen as to the 
exact meaning of resolution No. 5, in which the words 
** coloured drawings” occur, in conjunction with the ‘ two 
perspective drawings” required to be made—this Society 
having been led to understand, that all drawings, whether 
views or otherwise, are to be tinted in Indian ink only: and 
lastly, that it appears exceedingly desirable, for the unifor- 
mity of the arrangement of the facades, that the levels of 
the ground should be furnished.” 

In reply, the Secretary of the Gresham Committee 
was instructed to state, “ that the Committee having 
sent out their instructions to architects, cannot now, 
without great inconvenience to all parties, alter what 
they have done, except to say, that the rooms re- 
quired are for three distinct companies.” 

Mr. Hayter’s picture of ‘The Queen in the Dal- 
matic Robes’ has been this week on private view. It 
is better than we had anticipated. The flesh-tint is 
clayey, and wants that pure transparent bloom which 
we have so often admired in the queen’s complexion: 
there is also enough of feeble design to show to what 
school the artist belongs; but the ensemble is skilful 
and splendid. The dim Gothic back-ground throws 
out the figure with lustrous effect; and the rich 
robes, golden chair, and foot-cushion, produce a 
mass of gorgeous, yet not meretricious colouring, very 
attractive to the eye. As to interest of character or 
expression, there is little, or none at all. It is to be 
engraved by Cousins. While on this subject, we may 
mention, that the engraving by Wagstaffe, from Mr. 
Sully’s picture, is just published. Though there is 
something of off-hand brilliancy in the general exe- 
cution of the work, it does not, as a whole, fulfil the 
promise of the etching, noticed some months since. 
Assuredly, when we resolve to grace our small room 
with an engraving of Her Majesty, it will not be 
either of the above. As tothe portrait, painted and 
engraved by Mr. Pidding, it is wholly unworthy of 
notice. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Literary Fund 
Society was held on Wednesday last, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge in the chair. 
Among the guests were the Bishop of Landaff, the 
Mexican Minister, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Ellen- 
borough, the Right Hon. Henry Ellis, Sir C. Lemon, 
M.P., Sir William Chatterton, Captain Wood, M.P., 
Mr. Milnes, M.P., Mr. Knight, M.P., Mr. Hope, 
M.P., Sir David Wilkie, Major Sabine, Captain 
Beaufort, Mr. Hallam, &c. The subscription on the 
occasion exceeded, we believe, 600/. ; and among the 
benefactors announced were Her Majesty, 100 
guineas; the Duke of Cambridge, 25/.; the Duke 
of Rutland, 20/.; the Earl of Ripon, 21/.; Lord 
Ellenborough, 212, annual donation ; Lord F. Eger- 
ton, 102, annual donation; the Bishop of Durham, 
10 guineas; the Earl of Eldon, 102.; the Marquis of 
Normanby, 10/.; Mr. Wentworth Beaumont, 20 
guineas, annual donation; Mr. B. B. Cabbell, 102. ; 
the Right Hon. H. Ellis, 10/.; Messrs. Longman & 
Co., a third donation of 50/.; Mr. Hallam, 10/.; Mr. 
Macready, 5 guineas; Mr. B. Webster, 5 guineas; 
Mr. Hill, the American actor, 51, &c. 

For the information of those who are curious in 
such matters, we may mention, that the extensive 
and valuable collection of state papers, letters, and 
autographs belonging to Mr. James Stewart, will be 
brought to the hammer on Friday and Saturday next, 
by Mr. Leigh Sotheby. It would be impossible for 
us to enumerate a tithe of the articles which every 
collector must desire to possess; but there are many 
documents of great intrinsic value. Among others, 
we observe two letters from Chatterton, addressed to 
Dodsley, from which it appears, that he attempted 
to impose on the bookseller before he addressed 
Walpole—an historical letter by the physician to 
Charles the Second, giving the particulars of the 
king’s illness and death—a letter of instructions from 
Louis the Fourteenth to James the Second, when 
embarking for Ireland—a MS. volume, containing a 


between the Lords and Commons” in 1689, when the 
throne was declared vacant—and a volume contain- 
ing upwards of 300 drawings, chiefly by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

In Vicenza are the remains of an ancient theatre, 
which appear to have attracted the attention of Pal- 
ladio; but their insignificance never entitled them to 
general notice. In 1824, a young architect named 
Migliorenza took the neglected “Teatro Berga” 
under his protection, and wrote a dissertation on it, 
which was thought by most to be hypothetical and 
visionary, and gained him little applause. The 
archduke, however, the viceroy of Lombardy, entered 
into the views of Migliorenza, whose sagacity has 
been fully vindicated by subsequent excavations. In 
clearing out the Teatro Berga, several fragments of 
ancient sculpture were found, and have been depo- 
sited in the Palazzo Chiericati, which is now convert- 
ed into a public museum, 

Cardinal Angelo Mai, well known for the skill 
and industry with which he has discovered many 
fragments of the works of ancient writers from 
Palimpsest manuscripts, has just published the ninth 
and tenth volumes of his work, ‘ Scriptorum veterum 
nova collectio e Vaticanis codicibus edita.’. The con- 
tents of these last two volumes are chiefly theolo- 
gical, but the work, taken altogether, is extremely 
various and interesting. A still more curious work, 
perhaps, is the‘ Homeri et Virgilii Picture antique,’ 
or, * The Antique Illustrations of the Iliad and the 
/Eneid,’ engraved from the MSS. in the Ambrosian 
library and Vatican, under the superintendence of 
the same indefatigable scholar. 

The FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, is NOW OPEN. at their 
Gallery, 53, Patt MALL, (adjoining the British Institution), 
from Nine o'clock till Dusk.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec, 
PANORAMA, LEICESTER-SQUARE.—ROME. 

NOW OPEN, a splendid VIEW of the whole of ROME, ancient 

and modern, taken from the Tower of the Capitol. Also, a 


View of the INTERIOR of the COLISEUM and part of ancient 
ROME.—Admittance to each, ls. ; Books, 6d. each. 





Mr. SINGLETON'S series of CABINET PICTURES, painted 

by him to illustrate the whole of SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, 

are OPEN for Public view, at his Rooms, 21, CHARLES-STREBT, 

Sr. JameEs’s, every day from Eleven till Five, Sundays excepted. 

BLOWING UP A SUNKEN VESSEL by VOLTAIC ACTION, 
At the Potyrecunic INstTITUTION, 

This very beautiful experiment is shown Daily at half-past 
Three o'clock, illustrating the Plan of Cov. Pasiey, R.E. in 
removing Sunken Vessels and Rocks. The great variety of in- 
teresting subjects as usual.—Admission Is. each Person. 





THE INVISIBLE GIRL. 

This interesting Exhibition is now revived in London, at the 
ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, ApgLaipE 
STREET, WEST STRAND, where, in addition to numerous other 
attractive objects, a MUSICAL PERFORMANCE is given daily, 
in the afternoon, by Mr. Warne, of the Temple, on the AZoLo- 
pHON. The phenomena of Polarized Light are brilliantly shown 
by Mr. Goddard’s Polariscope ; and the only living specimen of 
the Electrical Eel is also to be seen.—Admittance to the whole 
One Shilling.—Open from Ten daily. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 24,—Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in the 
chair.—_Communications were read :— 

1. ‘On the Climate of the Newer Pliocene Period,’ 
by Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill. 

” Anexamination of theshells contained in thenewest 
tertiary deposits on the shores of the Clyde, has con- 
vinced Mr. Smith, that the climate of this part of the 
globe, during their accumulation, was colder than it 
is at present. His attention was first called to the 
subject, by observing that the shells found at Udde- 
valla, and described by Mr. Lyell in his memoir on 
the change of level in the Baltic, agreed with some 
of those most common in the raised shelly beds of 
the Clyde; and his views respecting the northern 
aspect of the peculiar or most abundant of the Scottish 
fossils have been confirmed by Mr. Gray, Mr. G. 
Sowerby, and M. Deshayes. 

2. ‘Remarks on some Fossil and recent Shells 
collected by Capt. Bayfield, R.N., in Canada,’ by 
Mr. Lyell. 

Several eminent conchologists having observed 
that in the English crag there are certain shells 
which indicate a somewhat colder climate than that 
which now prevails in our latitudes, and it having 
been supposed that a similar inference may be de- 
duced, but with greater certainty, from shells found 
in the newer Pliocene strata of Scotland and Ireland, 
Mr, Lyell has been induced to examine, with great 
care, a collection of shells sent to him by Capt. Bay- 





report, apparently official, of the “ Free Conference 


field, consisting partly of fossils procured from the 
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most modern tertiary deposits bordering the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and partly of recent testacea from the 
Gulf itself. The shells were found principally at 
Beauport, about two miles below Quebec, in a deposit 
similar to that now forming in the bed of the St. 
Lawrence, and the uppermost stratum, nearly 100 
feet above the level of the river, is almost exclusively 
composed of bivalves. Similar shells occur at a still 
higher elevation, in the valley of the St. Charles, 
three miles from Beauport; and at Port Neuf, forty 
miles above Quebec, at heights varying from 50 to 
200 feet. Numerous boulders of primary rocks are 
imbedded in the strata at different levels, and appear 
as if they had been dropped there from drifted masses 
of ice, at widely distant intervals of time. Though 
some of the shells are broken, yet many are perfect; 
and it is impossible to imagine that the clay, sand, 
and gravel, composing the strata, could have been 
forced, together with the boulders and testacea, into 
their present position by a violent current, as the 
fragile Terebratula psittacea is found with both valves 
united, and its long, brittle, interior appendages 
entire. The shells bear a strong resemblance to 
those found in the newest tertiary deposits at Udde- 
valla, in Sweden; and some of the most abundant 
at each locality are common to both. The Canada 
fossils, however, so far as they have hitherto been 
examined, do not agree, as a whole, with the testacea 
now inhabiting the Gulf of St. Lawrence: many of 
the species ranging, in a living state, from the Gulf 
to the border of the North Polar Circle, or are now 
only known in high northern latitudes, as in the seas 
of Greenland, Iceland, and Norway, or agree with 
shells found in the newer Pliocene of Scotland and 
Sweden. On the contrary, many of the shells most 
conspicuous in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, have not 
been found in a fossil state. As the climate of 
Canada is now excessive, it is natural that many 
northern and arctic shells should exist in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, without any mixture of tropical 
forms ; it is very probable, also, that in the period 
immediately antecedent to the present, the climate 
of Canada was even more excessive than it is now, 
and that the shells resembled still more closely 
that small assemblage existing in high northern 
latitudes. It is likewise evident, from the manner 
in which the large fragments of rock are interspersed 
through the shelly strata near Quebec, that while 
these deposits were forming, blocks of ice were an- 
nually transported as at present. Among the fossil 
shells near Quebec, not one has yet been found which 
can be affirmed to be extinct. They relate, there- 
fore, to an extremely modern period, and, though the 
climate may then have been more excessive than at 
present, a more equable one may have preceded, and 
the alterations may have been connected with the 


geographical changes which upheaved the shelly | 
deposits of Canada 200 feet above their former level. | 


3. An extract of a letter from Herr F. A. Roemer 
to Dr. Fitton, dated Hildesheim, March 20. 

The Wealden formation, including the Purbeck 
stone, is very extensively developed in the North of 
Germany, and is overlaid by a great argillaceous 
deposit, containing marine shells, similar both to the 


oolitic and the cretaceous systems. Of the fossils | 


found in the Wealden of England, almost every 
species occurs in Germany, including ‘even the mi- 
nute Cypris tuberculata, C. granulosa, and C. Val- 
densis. Last autumn, Herr Roemer discovered the 


Wealden, with its characteristic shells, near Bottin- | 
He possesses also the Lepi- | 


gen,in the High Alps. 
dotus Mantelli, of the English Wealden, from Saxony. 


The Portland sand occurs in the North of Germany, | 


but the Portland stone and the Kimmeridge clay 
are so intimately connected by their fossils, that the 


intermediate sandy beds cannot be considered as a | 


separate deposit. The chalk with flints occurs pos- 
sibly in the Hartz. The greensand series is exten- 
sively developed, the Flammenmergel of Hausmann 
being the upper greensand of England, and the 
quader-sandstein the lower. Herr Roemer believes 
that the gault also exists in Northern Germany. 

4. ‘Classification of the Older Rocks of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall,’ by Prof. Sedgwick and Mr. 
Murchison. 

In a former communication (Athen. No, 524), the 
authors explained their general views respecting the 
older rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall, but having 
recently been induced, on zoological evidence, not 


then obtained, to make a change in the lower part 
of their classification, they give in this paper their 
reasons for doing so. With respect, however, to the 
geological age of the culmiferous strata occupying 
the greater portion of Devonshire, they adhere to 
their first opinion, and consider them the equivalents 
of the true coal measures of other parts of England. 
In the grouping, succession and lithological charac- 
ters of the great series of beds underlying the culmi- 
ferous strata, they likewise make no alteration, and 
used, in reading the paper, the same section which 
they exhibited to the British Association, at Bristol, 
in 1835, when they first explained the true position 
of the culm deposit. On their first examination of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, they were induced to con- 
sider the great slaty and sandstone districts forming 
Exmoor and the Quantocks on the north, and a 
large portion of southern Devon and the whole of 
Cornwall, as the lower part of the Silurian system 
and the upper part of the Gambrian, having been 
misled by the slaty character of the rocks, and its 
supposed proof of geological antiquity. A recent 
examination, however, of the fossils collected by the 
authors, or kindly sent to them for the purpose by 
the Rev. R. Hennah and the Rev. D. Williams, has 
proved that the strata immediately subjacent to the 
culm series (shown on a former occasion to contain 
true coal-measure plants), inclose fossils resembling 
those in the lower carboniferous strata of the north 
of England; that the great mass of intermediate beds 
are characterized by peculiar fossils ; and that the 
lowest strata contain some which partake of the same 
type, and others which belong to the upper Silurian 
formations. On these grounds, therefore, the authors 
| have been induced to remove the slates and older 
| sandstones of Devon and Cornwall from the position 
| they first assigned to them, and to place them on the 
| parallel of the old red sandstone, the intermediate 
series of strata between the carboniferous and Silurian 
| systems. Had, however, the whole of the evidence 
| derived from organic remains been before the authors 
| in 1836, the geological age of the strata could not 
| then have been determined, as the fossils of the 
| Silurian system, one of the terms of comparison, had 
not been fully ascertained. In the gradual passage 
| of the strata from one group to another, and in the 
recurrence of the same groups north and south of the 
great culmiferous or carboniferous series of central 
Devon, there is the most decided stratigraphical evi- 
dence of the whole of the country belonging to one geo- 
logical epoch. The marked difference between the 
slates of Devonshireand Cornwall, and the sandstones 
of Herefordshire with the adjacent counties, hitherto 
considered types of the old red system, the authors 
showed can be no valid objection to the proposed 
classification, as lithological characters have been 
long proved to be of little or no importance in con- 
necting deposits, at even very limited distances. The 
absence of the true carboniferous limestone was also 
shown to be no argument against the arrangement of 
the authors, as on the western extremity of Pem- 
brokeshire, that formation is entirely wanting, and 
the culm or coal-measures rest immediately on older 
| rocks. Lastly, the authors proposed, in consequence 
of the strata in Devonshire yielding the best zoolo- 
| gical type, to substitute the term Devonian system 
| for old red, and they expressed a hope that the 
| determination of these fossils would assist in filling 
| up the sequence of geological formations, and enable 
observers to discover, in other parts of the world, a 
series of deposits hitherto supposed almost peculiar 
to the British Isles. The authors acknowledged the 
assistance they have received from Mr. James De 
Carle Sowerby ; and that Mr. Lonsdale first sug- 
| gested that the limestones of South Devon would 
prove to be of the age of the old red sandstone. 
The paper was illustrated by the large index map 
of the Ordnance Survey, coloured by the authors, 
and it exhibited the range of the several systems 
| through North and South Wales, the border counties 
| of England— Devonshire and Cornwall. 
5. ‘A Notice on the general relation of the various 
| Bands of Slate, Limestone, and Sandstone in South 
Devon,’ by Mr. R. A. C. Austen. 
| Commencing with the oldest deposits east of the 
| Teign, there appear—l1, Slates; 2, A band of black 
| limestone containing corals and shells, and sometimes 
| thin seams of anthracite—it ranges from Staple 





| Hill through Bickington, Ashburton, Buckfastleigh, 





[May 


and Dean ; 3, Fine-grained schistose shale and slates: 
4, The limestones of Plymouth, Dunwell, Shilstone 
Ugborough, North Huish, Little Hempston, &c,_ 
they are associated with schistose rocks; 5, A great 
arenaceous deposit, often coarse and resembling old 
red sandstone ; sometimes conglomeritic, when it re. 
sembles the new red; it ranges from Plymouth 
Sound and Bigbury Bay, across the central part of 
South Devon, by Modbury and Blackdown, cutting 
the Dart below Totness, and ranging thence through 
Marldon, Cockington, and Barton; in some places it 
contains thin bands of limestone ; 6, The limestones 
of Torbay. Mr. Austen says the carbonaceous rocks 
of central Devon form no part of this series, but rest 
upon it unconformably. 

Lastly, a Notice, by Mr. Miller, of Cromarty, ‘ On 
the exact position in the old red sandstone, of the 
bed containing fossil fishes and exposed in the cliffg 
of the Moray Frith;’ it is overlaid by a yellow sand- 
stone and rests upon a deposit of red sandstone, 
chocolate coloured conglomerate, and impure lime- 
stone. The base of the whole is stated to be granitic 
gneiss, 


Botanica Sociery.—May 3.—J. E. Gray, Esq, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair—A paper was read 
from Dr. J. Lhotsky, being ‘ Remarks, Geographical 
and Historical, relating to some Exotic Cryptogamia,’ 
The specimen of Sargassum which Dr. Lhotsky pre- 
sented to the Society, was found by him last year on 
the west side of the Azores, on the great bank of 
Vare, which extends from 19° to 34° north latitude, 
occupying an area, the length of which is 950 miles, 
and in some parts spreading into a breadth of 6.7° 
of latitude. The paper concluded with a few remarks 
on some Australian fungi, which Dr. Lhotsky also 
forwarded to the Society. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society (Anniv.).....+......One, P.M. 
Geographical Society .........+++.. Nine. 
Society of Arts (Jidus.) ............ Eight. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .,.... Eight. 
Zoological Society (Sci. Bus. +++} p» Eight. 
Society of Arts ....... -4 p. Seven. 
Royal Society..... é p- Eight. 
*'\ Society of Antiquarie: -- Eight. 
Botanical Society . .. Eight. 
Royal Institution ... ecccccccceed Pe Eight. 
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PINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

As an exhibition of cabinet pictures, the display 
this year ranks higher than usual. But as to works 
of art, as to evidence of lofty aspirations, it is 
singularly poor. A large composition by Sir David 
Wilkie, in commemoration of Sir David Baird, 
another from earlier English history, the Execution 
of Lady Jane Grey, by Mr. Hart; and a third from 
the earliest times of Edwy and Elgiva, by Mr. Dyce, 
are the most ambitious gallery pictures in the rooms: 
and not one of the three possessing merit suffici- 
ently unquestionable and pre-eminent, to command 
a like prominence in our critical notice. We regret 
to miss Calcott and Stanfield, though the latter be 
gathering new inspirations in Italy ; and Roberts, 
though he be feasting his eyes, and filling his sketch- 
book among the palms and pyramids of the Nile, 
and the magicians of Cairo: but Collins makes his 
appearance again, having broken ground hitherto 
new to him—and some of our younger and less 
celebrated artists have done themselves great credit: 
still, be it remembered, but in cabinet pictures. 

Captious visitors, not admitting the great Wilkie 
to such a post of honour, have complained of the 
exhibition as being this year without * The Picture.’ 
But with us this want is satisfied, as far as we have 
any hope of seeing it satisfied in the present state of 
English art, by No. 103, Mr. Eastlake’s Christ bless- 
ing little Children. Liable though this be in some 
measure to the reproach of prettiness, and a predo- 
minance of the domestic over the devotional spirit, 
to which we have elsewhere adverted as a national 
characteristic in art, the painter has still seen some- 
thing more than the beauty of childhood in his 
subject,—he has been visited by a vision of the 
“beauty of holiness.” Traces of this are apparent, 
not so much in the principal as in the accessory 
portions of the work—that is, not so much in the head 
of the Redeemer, which, though sweet and gentle, 
has too much of unsubstantial delicacy, for Him who 
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quald also rebuke the Scribes and Pharisees, and | 
scourge the money-changers forth from the temple; | 
__not so much in the babe who nestles up close to | 
him, or the kneeling mother at his feet, graceful as 

js her attitude, and pure almost to sanctity her rai- 

ment ;—not so much in the young child, who sits still 

nearer the foreground, looking upward to the friend 

of little children,—as in traits and attitudes, which, 

from their being less prominent, may possibly be less | 
remarked. To ourselves, the most exquisite things 

in the picture are the half-seen head, and the clasped 

hands of one of the two children in brown garments 

at the right; above these again, and more in the 

centre, the second female head is our favourite. The 

colouring of the picture is beautifully delicate, per- 

haps almost too delicate ;—another little picture of 

amother anda naked child, La Svegliarina (159), also 

by Mr. Eastlake, is yet more so,—with much tender- 

ness and elegance of conception and attitude. 

Very near Mr. Eastlake’s Christ, hangs a picture, 
according to its order, no less clever: but as positive 
a contrast in subject and in manner, as the great 
room could present. This is a scene from Gil Blas 
(124)—* his second adventure done into oil,” by Mr. 
M'Clise. Poor Gil has fallen into bad company— 
the braggadocio who clutches him so lovingly on his 
shoulder, the while he forks up his eggs and tosses 
down his wine, with an impromptu sauce piquante of 
flattery, all at the raw youth's cost,—has a fatally 
good understanding with the unctuous, knavish fellow 
in the door-way—nay, even the Maritornes with the 
fish on the platter at the foot of the table, who might 
have rouged herself to amuse the well-looking strip- 
ling (for never had Spanish maiden such brilliant 
cheeks,) eyes the boy with a malicious smile for which 
also he is to pay dear. Poor Gil Blas!—pitiable in- 
deed were his case, did we not see, or fancy we see, 
in spite of his sleekly-curled hair, and modest atti- 
tude,—a certain curl on his lip beneath its down, 
acertain twinkle in his eye with all its credulity 
—which portend that one day he will turn out 
as notable a picaroon as the best of that merry 
party, and in his turn prove as fatal to Gils yet 
unfledged, who shall fall into his way. The picture 
is finished with all Mr. M‘Clise’s well-known ac- 
curacy of detail: and without that harshness of 
colour to which we have been obliged to object. 
This, however, is unpleasingly evident in his other- 
wise capital Scene from Midas, No. 6. Mr. M‘Clise’s 
largest work, Robin Hood (No. 293), is one of those 
things in which he is unapproached, and, let us add, 
the least fatiguing of all the row-pictures by which 
he has so indefeasibly proved his nationality. It is 
the entertainment given by the bold outlaw to the 
jovial monarch. There sits Richard, thoroughly at his 
ease among these lawless knaves, bronzed with the sun 
of the Saracen, and showing a case of teeth calculated 
tomake formidable inroad into any Clerk of Cop- 
manhurst’s party, the while he bestows a smile (rather 
Irish than English, however, for there is blarney in it) 
upon Maid Marian—who, decked in her best forest 
bravery, and perched beneath a natural arbour of 
honeysuckles twining round the roots of a Sherwood 
Oak, dares to return a glance arch enough to allure a 
sovereign, were he even as well experienced in all 
the witcheries of Heathenesse as Richard's opponent, 
the Soldan himself. We do not like Robin Hood's 
figure ; there is too much of the clown’s frolic in the 
fling with which he drinks Lion-heart’s health, for 
one who had to overawe and control such an ir- 
reverent priest as Friar Tuck, who sprawls on the 
opposite side, reckless, in the plentitude of good 
cheer, that Royalty is in presence—and such a burly 
giant as * Little Johan,” who pillars up the left ex- 
tremity of the picture ; so little oppressed—this Milo 
of Watling Street—by the load of the two “ pryme 
fallowe bucke” he is bringing in to the banquet, that 
he is quite able to take note of his chief’s worship- 
ful guest, with the giant’s scowl of dull curiosity. It 
would not be difficult,in enumerating the other items 
which make up this clever picture, to run a paragraph 
to the length of Robin Hood's Garland, inasmuch as 
clever heads, and figures full of life and motion, are 
here in number enough to stock a dozen canvasses. 
Not far from it hangs a female portrait (No. 320), 
also by Mr. M‘Clise, how totally different in style, 
but still how admirable! It is an elderly lady, (the 
artist’s mother, we were told,) clad in the formal 
and decent costume which befits the respectability 





of age: in its plain, but not coarse homeliness and 
fidelity, coming very close to the good works of the 
Flemish school—and worth an Academy full of the 
over-dressed affectations, which crowd the walls far 
too profusely. 

The great Wilkie (No. 65), Sir David Baird dis- 
covering the Body of Sultan Tippoo Saib, has already 
been adverted to as a disappointing picture. There 
are not many instances in which modern painting, 
as the chronicler of military achievement, has pro- 
duced any work of high artistic interest—witness 
the acres of battles at Versailles—witness the ghastly 
extravagancies devoted to Napoleon’s Russian cam- 
paign in the Louvre. But, besides this general dif- 
ficulty of subject, Wilkie’s acknowledged manner- 
ism, when the great historical style is attempted 
by him, detracts yet further from the success of his 
present work, picturesquely arranged though it be. 
Baird is descending a low flight of steps, with the 
Killedar of the fortress on one side, and on the 
other a Highland soldier, who throws from his torch 
a light upon the prostrate, half-naked figure of the 
Terror of the East, lying with a confused heap of 
spoils, garments, and arms, around him. Here, besides 
the contrasts of complexion, costume, and attitude, 
there was fine scope fora striking effect of light ; but 
this has been missed,—the whole is melancholy and 
livid in tone ; and thus, in spite of some single heads 
painted with a rare fidelity, and a general exactness 
of detail warranting the truth of the anecdote of the 
biscuit,* and that clearness in telling his story, in 
which Wilkie isalways so excellent, the work would 
hardly arrest the passing visitor, were it not for its 
commanding position and the magical name in the 
catalogue. In his Grace before Meat (No. 154), Sir 
David is himself (or David without the Sir) again. 
Four years ago (Athen. No. 396), we had to report 
upon a picture in the Exhibition of Ancient Masters 
precisely identical in subject ; then, taking occasion 
to notice the mixture of pathos and misery, which 
the artist (Jan Steen) had contrived to throw into 
this homely act of thanksgiving. Here we have all 
the Dutchman’s feeling,—witness the faces of the 
venerable dame, a true “auld wife,” perfectly able 
to “knap doctrine” with any minister whatsoever, 
—of the mother endeavouring, by clasping her 
baby’s little unwilling hands, to teach it reverence 
with speech,—of the eager little children at the 
end of the board,—of the lassie, their eldest sister, 
one of Wilkie’s very best peasant girls—and of 
the head of the house, who lifts his bonnet rever- 
ently as he pronounces the holy words; but there is 
not the poverty which made Jan’s picture, in some 
sort painful. The family are a “ sponsible” family 
—the board is comfortably, if not luxuriously, spread 
—and the thankfulness is not enhanced and quick- 
ened by the poignancy of hunger. Sir David, besides 
these pictures, exhibits certain Portraits, in which he 
is more than usually unfortunate. 

Still continuing in the great room, we must next 
speak of two works by Mr. Etty—the most charac- 
teristic specimens of his recent manner we can call 
to mind. What that manner is, every exhibition 
haunter well knows, and therefore we need not once 
again dwell upon the mixture of sensuality with 
poetry in his conceptions, of crude contrast with 
great richness in his management of colouring. The 
first is Diana and Endymion (195). The goddess— 
the form of her own crescent being given to her by 
the attitude with which she stoops from heaven 

To catch the young Endymion fast asleep— 
and by the veil of dews which tempers, but does not 
hide her dazzling beauty—bends a liquid and ena- 
moured gaze upon the yellow-haired boy, who sleeps, 
his faithful hound by his side, as calmly as if no 
gleams of divinity were flashing so close above his 
slumber. But Pluto carrying off Proserpine (241) is 
a yet more remarkable work, though in places little 
more than asketch. We know of no modern painter 





* The anecdote runs thus:—Wilkie was one morning 
visited in his studio by a brother artist of high excellence, 
who came to look at some picture then in progress. The 
two chatted pleasantly for awhile, till the guest was sud- 
denly startled by a violent excl ion of complaint and 
reproach. Unconsciously, while he had been examining 
the picture, he had broken up a biscuit which had lain on 
a table hard by, and “ the biscuit,” said his host, “ was a 
very peculiar biscuit, which he bad picked out from among 
some hundreds in a baker’s shop, to serve as model for one 
he wanted to paint.” 








beside, who could produce such 
A gorgeous masque of pageantry and fear. 

There is a violent unwillingness in the struggling 
figure of the queen elect of Erebus, telling rather of 
force than of seduction, and therefore tending too 
strongly towards melo-drama ; and Pluto, drunk with 
delight at embracing so sumptuous a load in his 
brawny arms, has too much of Caliban‘s leer when 
mocking Prospero; but there is, to our thinking, an 
exquisite touch of poetry—the contrast between the 
nymph and the demon,—in the grace with which her 
long, waving yellow tresses are thrown with a floating 
grace over his swart locks. Something ofa like an- 
tagonism is maintained by the torch-bearing Cupid, 
fluttering almost within reach of the breath of the 
coal-black steeds, whose hoofs are, in another in- 
stant, to cleave a downward passage for the ravisher 
to his infernal bridal bed. Mr, Etty has lavished all 
his best care upon the surprised companions of the 
devoted Proserpine: one lets drop a lapful of gor- 
geous flowers—another, gathering her drapery, flies, 
alarming the echoes of Enna’s vale as she goes— 
while Cyane and a companion falling to the ground 
in their gentler sorrow, are dissolving in tears, green 
reeds and clear waters already gathering round them. 
These two recumbent nymphs would, of themselves, 
make a most enticing cabinet picture. Mr. Etty is 
too wholly steeped in dreams of classic beauty, to 
have any success when he touches the work-day 
world of modern portraiture: witness his Lady 
Mayoress of York (460), a ghastly, leering woman, 
with the head-tire of an opera dancer, and the com- 
plexion of Inez de Castro on the day of her fearful 
coronation. 

Mr. Turner has also treated the Rape of Pro- 
serpine in one of the best of his grand landscapes 
(360)—hest, because most finished, and because the 
lurid hues of the southern sunset, and the flame- 
coloured richness of foreground vegetation, which he 
must now scatter over his canvas, be the occasion 
what it will, befit the scene and the story. There 


are two landscapes in the great room, of Ancient 
Rome (66) and Modern Rome (70), which are in his 


maddest manner: the frenzy, which was splendid 
when it was unexpected, becomes tiresome and 
mechanical when it is so remorselessly iterated. It 
has not forsaken the painter, even when engaged on 
such a subject as (43) the “ Fighting Temeraire, 
tugged to her last berth to be broken up.” A sort 
of sacrificial solemnity is given to the scene, by the 
blood-red light cast upon the waters by the round 
descending sun, and by the paler gleam from the 
faint rising crescent moon, which silvers the majestic 
hull, and the towering masts, and the taper spars of 
the doomed vessel, gliding in the wake of the steam- 
boat—which latter (still following this fanciful mode 
of interpretation) almost gives to the picture the ex- 
pression of such malignant alacrity as might befit an 
executioner. If this be bathos, Mr. Turner is to 
blame, not ourselves: the poetry of his picture having 
strongly impressed us. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, HENRIQUE; KATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO 
u 7 é . 
On. ‘Monday, (Last time) VIRGINIUS; and AGNES BER- 
Tuesday, RICHELIEU ; AGNES BERNAUER; and SAYINGS 
AND DOINGS. 
Wednesday, AS YOU LIKE IT; and NO SONG, NO SUPPER. 
Thursday, THE LADY OF LYONS ; and AGNES BERNAUER. 


MESSRS. MOSCHELES and DAVID'S GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT, on SATURDAY, May 25, at the HANOVER-SQUARE 
Rooms.—Mr. Moscheles will have the honour to perform his 
new. MS. CONCERTO PASTORALE, a Concertante with Mr. 
David, a new Concertante for three Pianofortes, entitled “ Hom- 
mage a Beethoven,” with Madame Dulcken and Mons, Dohler, 
and the Grand Serenade by Hummel and Moscheles, with Harp, 
Violin, Clarinet, and Bassoon, viaved by. Messrs. T. Wright, 
David, Wilman, and Baumann. Mr. David will play his FAN- 
TASIA ON RUSSIAN AIRS, (as performed at the Philharmonic 
Concert), the Concertante with Mr. Moscheles, and the prin- 
cipal part in Beethoven's Septett. Signor Puzzi a Fantasia on 
the Horn. Principal Vocalists :—Madame Stockhausen, Madlle. 
Bilstein (her niece), Madille. de Riviére, Miss Birch, Miss Masson, 
Miss Dolby, Signor Ivanoff, and Signor I’. Lablache. Leader, 
Mr. F. Cramer; Conductor, Sir G. Smart.— Tickets Half-a- 
Guinea, and Stalls for the Room and Boxes One Guinea each, to 
be had of Mr. Moscheles, 3, Chester-place, Regent's-park ; of 
a David, 4, Cumberland-street ; and at the principal Music- 
shops. 








Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The first appearance 
of the sister of Malibran, so long talked of, so eagerly 
anticipated,—and yet, strange to say, so meagrely 
attended,—made Thursday evoning the most remark~ 
able one in this season's musical chronicle. A début 
so interesting to witness, yet so puzzling to describe, 
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does not come within the scope of our recollections. 


It must be remembered, that the part of Desdemona, 
which Malle. Garcia attempted, is not a lifeless exhi- 
bition of cantabiles and roulades—it is a part requir- 
ing dramatic energies as well as musical powers, in 
the highest state of developement, and therefore, in 
criticizing it, the actress cannot be separated from 
the singer. As far as its vocal portion is concerned, 
it is easy to speak of Mdlle. Pauline Garcia. All that 
could be done by an organ three octaves in compass, 
mellow in tone, and flexible even beyond the flexi- 
bility of that sister voice which wrought such marvels 
—all that could be done by musical science produc- 
ing certainty in execution, balance in expression, and 
great novelty in cadence,was done by Mdlle. Garcia: 
physical power, however, isstill wanting to her,and that 
severity of natural taste or acquired experience such 
as makes an artist wholly reject the bizarre, even in 
his most ambitious and excited moments. If we are 
speaking of Mdlle. Garcia as strictly as if she were a 
long-practised singer, it is because she has burst upon 
us with a style full formed, and a confidence which 
no exigence of position can shake. Her entrata was 
a strange and not very pleasing air, by Costa, written 
to display her sister’s extraordinary voice: in this 
she indulged in one of those harmonic cadences, 
which Malibran first transplanted from the violin 
concerto into the singer’s cantabile or bravura. Fur- 
ther, in the first act of the opera, she was quiet but 
sure: her by-play, if often odd, was always signifi- 
cant; in her singing never aiming at the audience, 
but always occupied in her part. In that delicious 
movement, ‘ Incerta l’anima,’ she was original and 
excellent: commencing it in a more broken manner 
than most of her predecessors, but still preserving the 
coherence required by a melody at once so fragmen- 
tary and so flowing. In the trio in the second act— 
the andante excepted—she was somewhat overborne 
by the male voices; and, truth to say, Sig. Tati, the 
Rodrigo of the evening, bellowed most lustily : but in 
the following magnificent scena, not only did she 
wholly master the passion of the song—not only 
gave all its harassing passages with a fervour and 
a brilliancy positively amazing, her physical powers 
considered—but reserved strength and enthusiasm 
enough for a cadence, on the last ‘Jo moriro!’ 
which was one of the most magnificent bursts we 
ever heard, and which made the general (not the 
critical) audience feel, for the first time, that a new 
genius was before them! The whole of the third 
act, in point of singing, was yet more admirable.— 
The “willow song” was given with an earnest and 
plaintive desolateness, which made Mdlle. Garcia’s 
the most touching version we have yet heard—the 
* Preghiera, in the true style of supplication, without 
one solitary ornament,—and snatches of the recitative 
were uttered with a passion and intensity belonging 
to the highest order of tragic pathos,—not that which 
is taught in the schools, but which comes direct from 
the heart. On future occasions, we shall have much 
to say concerning the peculiarities of Mdlle. Garcia’s 
singing—something, of course, to correct, in this 
hasty estimate of her powers. And now a word or 
two on her acting: her physique prepared us for 
eccentric, unstudied attitudes, at times happily con- 
ceived—at times almost uncouth. But as every 
night’s experience must change, and may amend 
these, we need only add, that the intenseness with 
which Malle. Garcia is obviously possessed of her 
part, must lead to her impressing her audiences and 
swaying them according to her own mood—in spite 
of great disqualifications of form and feature. Long 
and bright be the career thus remarkably begun ! 
and that our wish may be fulfilled, we trust also that 
Mdlle. Garcia will not, ere her powers are fully 
ripened, waste them with a short-sighted prodigality, 
or prevent their richest developement, by tasking 
them too arduously in these early days. 
Puituarmonic Socirry.—At the fifth concert, 
which was led by Mr. Mori, and conducted by Sir 
George Smart, the old mistaken practices of the So- 
ciety were resumed, and the Beethoven symphony 
(in F) was allowed to come before Spohr’s symphony 
in E flat—a work which familiarity does not make 
more interesting, and is certain to sound additionally 
languid, when heard after one by Beethoven, in 
which, however grave the subject, there is always 
motion, and however rich the melody, the rich- 
ness never cloys. In the first act, Mr. W. S 








Bennett played a new concerto in F minor, or,—to 
speak more precisely,—a very bold allegro and a 
spirited finale in a somewhat agitated style, inclosing 
a slow movement which he had used in a former 
concert-piece of the same key. As it now stands, we 
prefer this to any former work of the like kind by 
Mr. Bennett ; the outlines are broader, there is greater 
novelty of form, and greater breadth, if not greater 
originality of melody. Mr. Bennett is fast rising to 
a high place in the European (not English) profes- 
sion. In the second act, M. Batta performed a solo 
on the violoncello, by Bernard Romberg. We had 
heard this gentleman in private, and had been then 
struck by an over-resonance of tone,—arising, we pre- 
sume, from extreme pressure of the bow upon too 
thin a string—which, it appeared to us,might possibly 
produce an effect of feebleness instead of force, when 
heard in a public room: clearness being essentially 
requisite for the penetration of sound to a distance, 
And this was the case: with a faultless intonation, 
great flexibility of execution, and a style grand 
and passionate, M. Batta produced less effect on 
the general audience than inferior players have 
done: he is, nevertheless, an admirable artist, with 
more of a distinct and settled manner of his own 
than most violoncellists: the greater part of whom 
are too apt to aim at transferring the caprices and 
modes of different violin players to their instrument, 
instead of applying its legitimate powers to producing 
effects impossible to machines acuter in tone. The 
vocal part of the concert was not especially interest- 
ing, though it brought back to us Madame Stock- 
hausen. We are loth to admit that so sterling 
an artist has lost a part of her vocal powers: and 
will, therefore, till the truth be further forced on 
us, lay the blame of her inefficiency to the indis- 
creet choice of the grand song from ‘ Fidelio,’ which 
is scored so very richly, as to offer great difficulties 
to so delicate a voice ;—and to the lagging tameness 
of Mdille. Bilstein (her niece), who held her back, 
in place of supporting her in the duet from ‘ Der 
Freyschiitz.’ Mr. Phillips was the other singer en- 
gaged: his song was the bass aria from Spohr’s 
‘Crucifixion,’ which is too sombre in its subject and 
colouring for a m profane concert. 





- MISCELLANEA 

Shakspeare.—Your remarks on *Warp’s Diary, &c.,’ 
are just: the book tells us little about Suaxspeare, and 
that little brief and unauthentic. Allow me, however, to say, 
that Shakspeare may have died as stated in Ward's report. 
There is certainly something strange in the affair of the great 
Poet’s demise. His Witt is dated March 25th, (the then 
New Year’s Day,) 1616, and is prefaced by his own declara- 
tion that he is **in perfect health;” yet, in less than one 
month after, April 23rd, he died, aged 52. Now it is sin- 
gular, that, among the particulars hitherto collected relative 
to the mighty bard, we have had neither narrative nor com- 
ment respecting what may be styled his untimely death. 

Bath, May 3, 1839. E 

Resin of Benzoin.—M. Berzelius has asserted that 
the resin of benzoin, on distillation, furnishes an oil, 
which, like that of bitter almonds, is, by long contact 
with the air, converted into benzoic acid. Since 
then, M. Fréney has shown, that this oil is changed 
into benzoic acid under the influence of potass. M. 
Auguste Cahours has been making further experi- 
ments with the following results: in a pure state this 
oil is limpid, colourless, a little soluble in water, 
to which it communicates its odour and its flavour : 
it is soluble in alcohol and ether in every proportion ; 
its odour is sweet and aromatic, its flavour acrid and 
burning, its specific gravity greater than that of water, 
and it boils at about 205°. 

Photogenic Drawing.—Considering that any (however 
trifling) improvement will not be unacceptable to those of 
your readers who feel an interest in this art, I have been 
induced to communicate the following method of preparing 
the paper, which, after many experiments, I find to succeed 
best. Wash the paper with a mixture of equal parts of the 
WHITE oF EGG and water, afterwards with the solution of 
nitrate of silver, fixing the drawing as usual with the iodide 
of potassium. Il. L. 

Mineral.—A mineral found at Berneau, near Visé, 
in the province of Liege, furnishes the following 
analysis: —Ferric oxide ......+++-0.4015 

Phosphoric acid ...... +0183 

Water... .ccecsccecce ee 0.4154 
it therefore presents a different composition from that 
of all the phosphates of iron hitherto examined. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—P.—G AK AA t 
C.P.—W. H. L.—W. E.—W. P.—received.—“ Spectator” 
should, in confidence, have sent his name and address. 
What other voucher can we have for the truth of hisstate- 
ment ?—To “ Auctor,” obliged, but decline. 
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published, complete in 1 
GPECIMENS of the D DETAILS: ‘of ELIZA- 
BETHAN ARCHITECTURE 
Drawn and Engraved by HENRY SHAW, F.S.A. 
Price—Medium 4to. 3/. 3s.; Imperial 4to. 61, 6s. 
Also, by the same Author, 

The Encyclopedia of Ornament. Nos. 1 to 13, 
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2s. 6d. each. 

W. Pickering, Publisher, 57, Chancery-lane. 


TOTAL ABOLITION OF PERSONAL RESTRAINT IN THE 
TREATMENT OF THE IN word 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. cloth, price 
LECTURE on the MAN AGEMENT 9 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS, and the TREATMENT of bd 
INSANE; delivered at Lincoln, on the 2ist of June, 1838: with 
Statistical Tables, illustrative of A. complete practicability of 
the System advocated in the 
By ROBERT G ARDINER HILL, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London; 
ouse-Surgeon of the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum, 
zondon ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court ; and 
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By GEONGE STEP HEN NS, Author of * The Voice of the Pulpit,’ 
e Tragedies of *Montezuma’ and ‘ The ‘ampyre,’ ihe 
Reasoninn of Erdely,’ * Political Prophecy Fulfilled,’ &c, 
A new Edition, altered, ry . be od —— to the Critics in lieu of 


HE TRAGEDY. a GERTRUDE and 
BEATRICE, 

** Mr. Stephens takes, and is entitled totake, rank much higher 
than Mr. Sheridan Knowles and Sir Edward 'L. Bulwer; andif 
no other proof were existent, ‘Ge oo trude and Beatrice’ would 
alone suffice.”"— The Canadian Magaz 
C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





t published, 18mo. price Is 
HE FIRST BOOK of MODERN. GEOGRA- 
PHY, with numerous Exercises. For the Use of Schools 
and Familie: 
By the Rev. “AL EXANDER STEWART, Minister of Douglas; 
Author of ‘ A Compendium of Modern | Geography,’ * History of 
Scotland,’ &c. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Edinburgh : 

Thornton & Collie, South-street. 
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densed from Calmet, Brown, Clarke, Jones, &c. and from 
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Aloe. by the Same, in a stiff wrapper, I18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Test of Prophecy; or, an Attempt to prove 
that the New Testament Interpretation of Prophecy is the only 
sure and certain Criterion by which the Meaning of all Divine 
Predictions may be discovered. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Edinburgh: 
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F E me Edition, now ready, with coloured Plates. 
THs LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 
By the Editor of * The Forget-Me-Not.’ 
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THE LANGUAGE OF BIRDS. 
By Mrs. SPRATT. 
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Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
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JOURNAL Wer TEN DURING an 
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By ¢ tLES VELLOWES, Esq. 

“Since my re turn to sk I have le voting ‘at the Geogra- 
phical Society that ‘part of my route, which lay through the 
southern district of Asia Minor, and led me to the remains 0 
several important, ancient cities, had not before been traversed 
be any European." It is on this account alone that I am induced 

to lay my Journal before the public.""—Preface 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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MAUNDER’S POPULAR ‘LITTLE’ WORKS. 
New Editions of the following, uniformly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, are this day published py 5. W. Southgate, 22, Fleet- 
street; i hi sold by all Bookseller 
y | YHE LITTLE LEXICON ; or, Multum in Parvo 
of Ae English Language. 13th y housand. Price 3s. 


2. _ Little Universal Gazetteer. 4th Thousand, 
Price 
"3. The Little Classic, and Chronological Com- 


mR, Ist Thousand. Price 2s. ¢ 
4. The Little Linguist ; or, a Complete Guide to 
English Philology. Ist Thousand. Price 2s. 
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“The a complete and generally useful publication which 
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